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A Woman GravepiccEeR.—The authoritic 
Vienna have appointed a woman as chief gr 
digger in the populous cemetery of Grin: 
which travellers will have noticed in dri: 
out to the Kahlenberg. She was the wio 
of the previous custodian, and her first di 
was to prepare a resting-place for her la 
husband. 


Marcx 23, 189 


* % x 


SaLtTep ALMonDs.—Melt one ounce of butt. 
in a tin, put in almonds, and let them soa 
half an hour. Then add one teaspoonful « 
salt, and bake in a moderate oven till golde 
brown. These are very delicious. 
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Tue Nursine Guinn in connection with To 

bee Hall has proved very successful. Providec 
with a small stock of plaster bandages and a 
few simple dressings, the ‘nursing visitor” 
from the guild has regularly been found at her 


S, 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER'’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 


** Little Liver Pills"; CARTER’S Is the im 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. 


Do not take an 
they are CARTER'S. 
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rtant word, and should be observed on 


nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. Gut be sure 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


By command of the Queen, who is patron of 
the Up-country Nursing Association for Euro- 
sei in India, Sir Fleetwood Edwards has 
forwarded to the Hon. Mrs. Neville Lyttelton, 
honorary treasurer, @ donation from Her 
Majesty of £80 to the funds of the association. 


* * * 


Tue Queen is a great stickler for “dress” at 
dinner. No matter how tired Her Majesty 
may be, she changes her gown every evening 
and even if snow is an inch thick on the ground 
her bodice is cut low. Every lady in the 
Queen’s household is also bound to appear in 
full dress at the Queen’s dinner table. This is 
gaid to be the sole point upon which a differ- 
ence ever arose between the Queen and the 
Duchess of Connaught. The Duchess used to 
like appearing at friendly dinner parties in @ 
high bodice, but the first time the innovation 
apppeared at the Royal table the Queen, with 
tender firmness, gave her daughter-in-law to 
understand that form must be cultivated for 
the future. 

* * 

Cyctinc Hints.—When you purchase a new 
machine, see that it is not built so low that the 
pedals nearly touch the ground. There is no 
advantage in this, while there is a grave danger, 
and that is that your pedal is very likely to 
strike the road when turning a corner, and the 
consequent spill will be avoided by paying 
attention to this hint. Care should be taken 
when nuts are screwed on to see that they grip 
a sufficient number of threads to make them 
secure. Sometimes they are put on carelessly 
and only grip two or three, and the consequence 
is when unusual strain comes, off they fly, 
sometimes with serious results. 

* * * 


Mrs. Brepte: They have a good deal to say 
against the game of poker; but my husband 
says it is mostly nonsense, that it is not an 
expensive amusement. Fogg: Your husband, 
Mrs. Beedle, is either a very good player or a 
very reckless prevaricator. 


guild is not 


post, and her services have been much appre- 


ciated by both teachers and children. This 
a professional body ; it consists of 
women who have taken a certificate in first aid 


or home nursing, and it welcomes as members 


those who wish to learn more of these subjects, 


and are willing to apply the knowledge ed 
for those needing their help. a 


* * * 


Reror™.—It is much cheaper to be reformed 
by the devil than by God, for God will only 
reform society on the condition of our reform- 
ing every man his own self; while the devil is 
quite ready te help us mend the laws and the 
parliament, earth and heaven, without ‘even 
starting such an impertinent and ersonal re- 
quest, as that a man should mend himeelf.— 
Charles Kingsley. : 

% * 

Woman's demand is ior that which is the 
birthright of every being capable to receive it 
the freedom, the religious, the intelligent free- 
dom of the universe; to use its means, to learn 


its secret as 2 as nature enabled her, 
with God alone for her guide her judge.— 
Margaret Fuller. : 

*k 


War.—This total abolition of war upon 
earth is an improvement in the condition of 
man entirely dependent on his own will. He 
cannot repeal or change the laws of physical 
nature. He cannot redeem himself from the 
ills that flesh is heir to, but the ills of war and 
slavery are all of his own creation. He has 
but to will and he effects the cessation of them 
altogether.—John Quincey Adams. 

* * * 


READING VISIONS. 
A SUPPOSED CALL TO GREAT DEEDS OFTEN 
BLINDS TO REAL DUTIES. 
Too often a supposed call to grand deeds 
blinds us to the real duties which—perhaps no 
more insignificant in the Master's eye—call to 
us every day. me 

A young farmer, who had great conceit, little 
discretion, and scarcely any education, presen 
himself at a Presbyterian Conference and said 
he wished to be ordained as a preacher. 

“T ain’t had any great learnin’,” he said, 
frankly, ‘but I reckon I’m called to preach. 
I’ve had a vision three nights runnin’— that’s 
why I’m here.” 

‘What was your vision?” 
the elders. 

“Well,” said the young man, “ {dreamt I 
see a big round ring in the sky, an’ in the 
middle of it was two great lette-s—P.C. 4 
knew that meant Presbyterian Cor erence, 4D 
here I am.” . 

There was an uncomfortable pause, which 
was broken by an elder who knew the young 
man, and was well acquainted with he poverty 
of his family and the neglectec condition 
of the farm in which his father hac taken such 

ride. , 
: “JT haven't any gift at readii g visions,’ 
said the old man, gravely, as he roe from his 
seat, ‘ but I’d like to put it to my young friend 
whether he doesn’t think it possible these two 
letters may have stood for ‘ Plant Corn’? 

Fortunately this version was accepted by the 
applicant.— Wellspring 
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| 
| in thinking out a matter, and then in openly ex- 
| pressing her thought, is something patos arch 
, | One feels in her com » an ows m 
“THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. the record too, that all aad her life she has 
ANTHONY.’’* | never cared one whit for anything whatever but 
Tus remarkable biography is inscribed by the | the truth. It is not enough to say that her own 
author, Mrs. Ida H. Harper, ‘‘ To Woman, for | interests have not entered into her considera- 
whose freedom Susan B. Anthony has given | tion when placed in opposition to those of right 
fifty years of noble endeavour, this book is | and justice, but she has been absolutely in- 
dedicated.” It is known to most people inte- capable of even pausing to consider what her 
rested in the subject that what is commonly | own interests would require, whom she would 
called the Modern “ Woman’s Movement” | offend, or how the speech or action which she 
had its origin in America, mainly 


because the great and searching 
anti-slavery movement there 
brought out from the com- 
mon ruck of mankind and asso- 
ciated together all the elect 
spirits of their generation. The 
anti-slavery advocates were prac- 
tically in every instance those 
wholed the movement for greater 
freedom for women ; partly be- 
cause they had perceived the 
value of the work that women 
could do in public affairs, but 
chiefly because the self-same 
privciples that were opposed 
tc negro slavery are also called 
vpon to clear away the fetters 
that trammel the path of every 
‘woman and prevent her de- 
veloping in freedom her highest 
powers. While many of the 
elder anti-slavery advocates 
were comparatively exhausted 
by that offort, and those amongst 
them who were men were natu- 
rally incapable of taking as 
ardent an interest in the ques- 
tion of women only as they had 
done in the slavery of their 
own kind, there were a few 
to whom the anti-slavery work 
was rather an education for 
what they were afterwards to 
do on behalf of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, instead of being 
in itself the chief effort of their 
career on this earth. Amongst 
those noble women, trained by 
anti-slavery work to consider 


@ Book of the our. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miss Susan B. ANTHONY 
At the age of 73. 


swervingly, and devotedly given her whole 
life and every one of her powers to working 
for (mostly thankless) women. 

In this respect she certainly stands above 
Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Stone, who both con- 
sented to get married and become the mothers 
of children, though necessarily the acceptance 
of such personal obligations must diminish, to 
some extent at any rate, the power of doing 
outside and unremunerated work. Of course, 
it is open to the scoffer to say that Miss 


| Anthony never could have got married even 


had she wished, but apart fro§ 
the fact that she must have 
been, ‘judging both by what she 
is now, and by the early por- 
* traits given in this “Life,” a 
handsome and attractive young 
woman, it is a fact which cannot 
be doubted by anyone who has 
happened to know the stronger 
characters amongst women that 
they could practically marry 
any available man they pleased. 
The same powerful magnetism 
that/ makes a leader of man- 
kind, that can hold the atten- 
tion of a large public audience; 
and that can win the trust and 
arouse the human interest that 
are involved in gaining a leading 
position, will, if applied to the 
purpose of charming one indi- 
vidual, have little difficulty in 
doing so. Nay, more, without 
wishing or trying, a woman of 
strong personality will attract 
men to whom her “‘ magnetism” 
is harmonious. The women who 
have taken a prominent part 
in the ‘new movement’’ have 
generally, whether they chose 
to remain single or whether 
they married, had this secret 
source of support and comfort 
under the otherwise painful and 
abundant assurances offered to 
them by stray newspaper writers 
who did not know them of their 
absolute unattractiveness to 
their male fellow creatures. A 
woman who has had plenty of 


and stand firm for the first 
principles of human rights, and 
so led to extend those principles to women, 
and be ready for them to endure the hardship 
that must always be the portion of the pioneer, 
Susan B. Anthony stands pre-eminent. 
Without derogating from the great abilities 
and the high character of other workers—such as 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone—I should be inclined to say, as far as 
my personal knowledge of these grand American 
women extends, that Miss Anthony had the 
strongest and most resolute character of them 
all, and the greatest capacity for organisation 
and business management. Her courage, first 


* “Phe Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony.” In 2 vols. 
By Ida Husted Harper. The Bowen-Merr 
napolis and Kansas City, U.8.A. Price 6 dols. 


[From a photograph given by herself to Florence Fenwick Miller during the 


Co. India- | bour’s granary,” 


experience in her private life 
to the reverse effect, may well 
thought necessary would work out to her own ! smile calmly when ahe is told that ‘‘ women’s 
credit or otherwise. Besides this she has made | rights women are men’s lefts,” and 80 forth. 
the great sacrifice for her cause of giving her | Hence we are quite prepared to believe the 
life entirely to it. She has had to find the | various little stories which occur now and then 
sordid means whereby to live, and has con- | in these volumes of Miss Anthony’s receiving 
sented to do so largely by means of friendly | and declining proposals, and to understand 
gifts and casual contributions to the aid of her | that it was chiefly for principle (with some 
efforts, usually of small amount, though always | allowance for few men being good enough to 
forthcoming apparently just when required, as have a powerful attraction for such a@ mind as 
the food of the prophet came by the ravens, or | hers) that she refused to get married herself. 

the manna fell in the desert, but still an ever-| She did not hesitate, indeed, to express con- 
doubtful and in more than one way « distressing | siderable indignation when others fell away from 
means of subsistence; and content to thus the grace of independence and public service 
take (as Jeremy Taylor puts it) “The corn to this extent. Such disappointment, alas! has 
stored up by God for her in her neigh- | befallen her at different stages of life. It is 
she has unceasingly, un- | quite in the early years that we hear that Lucy 


Women’s Week" at Chicago World's Fair, 1493. | 
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Stone, and one of the earliest women ordained 
to minister in a Church in America, the Rev. 
Antoinette Brown, both aroused Miss Anthony’s 
scorn by getting married. Mrs. Harper says :— 

“In 1855, to Miss Anthony's t regret, 
Lucy Stone and Antoinette Brown were 
married. Both were very active in the reforms 
of the day, and there was such a dearth of 
effective bar she felt that awd could eee 
spared. eir semi-apologetic letters, and her 
half-sorrowful, haltind . Sapte 
are both amusing pathetic. ey assure 
her that will make no difference with 
their work ; that it will only give them more 
power and earnestness. But she knew from 
observation that the married woman who 
attempts to do public work must neglect either 
it or home duties, and that the advent of children 
necessarily must compel the mother to with- 


draw practically from outside occupation. She 
was not opposed to per se, but she 
felt that such women as Lucy Stone and 


Antoinette Brown might make a sacrifice, and 
consecrate themselves to the great needs of the 
world which were demanding the services of 
the ablest women.” 


Something like forty years afterwards Miss 
Anthony experienced a similar shock when she 
heard that Miss Rachel Foster, whom she had 
regarded as her own spiritual daughter, probably 
her destined successor, was going to marry Mr. 
Avery. Again the same assurances came from 
the one reproached that it was not going to make 
any difference. One would like to hear Miss 
Anthony’s candid opinion as to what the effect 
was in each case! At any rate, she has 
resigned such personal joy and satisfaction as 
marriage and motherhood Afford, and has given 
her whole life to woman’s cause. 

She was a member of a Quaker family, and 
had the strong heredity which belongs to that 
long persecuted sect; moreover, her father had 
himself displayed great courage and firmness in 
many incidents of his own life. For one thing, 
he married outside the communion, and was 
very nearly turned out of meeting for doing 
so, but was forgiven because, as his wife 
said, he told the committee he was sorry 
he had married her, to which he would 
reply: ‘““No, my dear, what I- said was 
that I was sorry that in order to marry the 
woman I loved best I had to violate a rule of 
the religious society I most revered.” But 
though he was not turned out of meeting 
upon that occasion, some few years afterwards 
this calamity did befall him, because he had 
consented to allow an attic in his house to be 
used for dancing, the young people of the 
village having represented to him that the only 
other place where they could hold a dancing 
class they had decided to form was in a 
disreputable tavern. The Friends read him 
out of meeting, and so, as Mr. Anthony said, 
he was turned out of the best religious society 
in the world for one of the best acts in his life. 
He also refused to pay taxes because part of 
them was applied to war. He used to lay 
down his purse, saying to the tax collector, ‘I 
shall not pay for war, but if thee wants to rifle 
my pocket-book thee can do so.’ This strong- 
charactered father not only transmitted his 
nature to his daughter, but he also supported 
and encouraged her in all her public work by 
finding her money and giving her every sort of 
assistance and loving approval as long as he lived. 
Her mother also was entirely in sympathy 
with her work; while her sister, Miss Lucy 
Anthony, herself the Hon. Secretary for her 
State of the Suffrage Society, has always kept 
up the home, te which Susan has been able 
to return as a place of refuge and of rest, with 

the same assurance of finding full affection and 
all sympathy in: the work that she was doing. 
Thus, although Miss Susan Anthony has 


declined to found a home of her very own, she 
has not been without the almost indispensable 
support for a public worker of a happy family 
life into which to retire for needed rest and 
refreshment.* 

She began her career as a teacher, and so 
worked quietly and earned her living through 
her “‘ twenties.” Her first speeches were made 
at a teachers’ convention, where nearly all the 
other women were openly shocked at her 
disgracing her sex by daring to rise to address 
an assembly of men. Her earliest public 
efforts were, however, for temperance ; but in 
those days even temperance men had not 
arrived at the pitch of liberality implied in 
allowing women to take any public share 
in their work, and it was after Miss Anthony 
had seen some of the best of women, in- 
cluding Mrs. Abby Foster, one of the great Anti- 
Slavery advocates, howled down at temperance 
conventions composed chiefly of ministers of 
the Gospel, that she came to the conclusion 
that the principal work before her was to 
secure greater freedom for women. The 
moving occasion of her exclusive and final 
devotion of her life to Women’s Suffrage and 
women’s equality with men was this incident :— 

‘Rev. Antoinette Brown was appointed a 
delegate from two different societies to the 
World’s Temperance Convention, and, although 
they had every reason to believe that no woman 
would be received, it was decided to make the 
attempt in order to show their willingness to 
co-operate with the men’s associations in tem- 
perance work. 

‘* Wendell Phillips accompanied her to Metro- 
politan Hall, where she handed her credentials 
to the secretary, and, after they were passed, 
the president, Neal Dow, informed her that she 
was a member of the convention. Later, when 
she arose to speak on a motion, he invited her 


to the platform and then pandemonium broke. 


loose. There were cries of ‘Order,’ ‘ order,’ 
hisses, shouts of ‘She shall not speak,’ and 
above all the voice of Rev. John Chambers, 
who, pointing his finger at her, cried over and 
over, ‘Shame on the woman!’ Miss Brown 
stood an hour and a half on the platform, in the 
midst of this bedlam, not because she was 
anxious to speak, but to establish the - principle 
that an accredited delegate to a world’s conven- 
tion should not be denied the right of speech 
on account of sex; but she was finally com- 
pelled to leave the hall. 

‘* William Lloyd Garrison said: ‘I have seen 
many tumultuous meetings in my day, but on 
no occasion have I ever seen anything more 
disgraceful to our common humanity.’ « Be 

‘‘ Practically nothing was done during the 
three days of the Convention, except to fight 
over the question of allowing Miss Brown, an 
accepted delegate, an ordained minister, a 
young, beautiful, and modest woman, to stand 
upon the platform and speak on the subject of 
temperance. Miss Anthony was a witness to 
these proceedings, her Quaker blood rose to the 
boiling point, and she registered anew a solemn 
vow within herself that she never would relax 
her efitorts for one single day, if it took a life- 
time, until woman had the right of speech on 
every. platform in the land.” 

Miss Anthony was born in 1820, and it was in 
1858 that this meeting took place. From that 
date to the present, her entire life has been 
devoted to enlarging the sphere of women, to 
getting a hearing for them on all platforms and 


* Miss Anthony writes in one of her'letters :— To-day’s 
mail brought £20 to our national treasury from Mrs. 
Moffett. How my heart leaped for joy asI read her letter, 
and over again looked at her cheque, and again and again 
Iejaculated, ‘Othat a thousand of our good women who 
wish success to our cause would be moved to thus send in 
their cheques!’ Only a very few can go out to work, but 
many can contribute money to pay the expenses of those 
who do leave all their home-friends and comforts. If the 
many who stay at home and wish, eould only believe for a 
moment that we who go out, not knowing where our heads 
will rest when night comes, really love our homes as they 
love theirs, they would vie with each other to throw in their 
mitt to make the paths smooth for the wayfarers. But we, 
every one of us who can speak acceptably, must do all in 
onr power to persuade the men of these states to vote for 
Womens Sutirage.” 


all subjects, to securing them better payment 
for work, more just laws, and, above all, that 
right to vote for the members of the Legis- 
lature which alone can ensure not mere] ; that 
just laws shall be passed, but make it secure that. 
having been passed they shall not be revealed. 
A most striking illustration of the peril in which 
just laws for women will always stan. until 
they themselves are voters, is afforded hy the 
record of the seven years’ hard work done by 
Miss Anthony to secure for the mothers of New 
York State some rights to the custody o° their 
children, and how the law thus obtained with 
immense difficulty was quietly and suddenly 
repealed only two years after it had been 
passed. 

To tell the full story of her work would be, 
of course, to write these large volumes over 
again. A portion of the record which has 
greatly interested me, naturally, is the story of 
how Miss Anthony tried to establish a news- 
paper to promote and educate in the women’s 
cause. Mrs. Stanton undertook the editorship, 
and did a. large part of the writing, but the 
financial weight, which is really the heaviest. 
and most depressing part by far of 
the burden of founding a paper, fell 
entirely upon Miss Anthony. The advantage 
that she gained from having the association and 
friendship of Mrs. Stanton in that laborious 
undertaking was no doubt very great. The 
warm attachment between these two illustrious 
pioneers was a great source of comfort and added 
strength to both all through their lives, and 
above all when they could so clearly divide the 
work and yet share the responsibility and 
counsel as in starting a newspaper. But hard 
though Mrs. Stanton’s unpaid literary and 
editorial duties no doubt were, the more terribje, 
anxious task was that of the business mar ager. 
I, who have had it all to do here—editorial 
and business management too—can appzeciate 
both, but I feel that they were to be much 
congratulated that they had each other to con- 
sult with, to cheer and to help. 


The task of finding the money seems to have 
been left entirely on Miss Anthony’s shoulders. 
She found it in various ways; the legitimate 
methods, of course, of labouring to get subscribers 
for her paper, and advertisers, who are the 
backbone of such an undertaking, and also by 
painful begging and borrowing, first from all 
her own friends and relations, and then from 
everybody supposed to be interested in the 
cause. It unfortunately happened that instead 
of receiving all the help and support that she 
had every right to expect from those interested 
in the same movements, and who might have 
been supposed anxious to promote the estab- 
lishment of a journal to represent and educate 
in their ideas and principles, she had to: 
encounter “ the crushing weight of the finance, 
together with such a persecution as she never 
had experienced before. In the days of slavery 
mobs the attacks had been made by open and 
avowed enemies, and she had a host to share 
them with her and give her courage ; now her 
persecutors were in ambush, and those \ho 
should have been her nearest friends, and 1:0w 
she was alone except for Mrs. Stanton wd 
Mr. Pillsbury.” 


A large part of the secret of this was that 
she refused to advocate the cause of any 
political party which threw itself across the path 
of complete suffrage for women; indeed, she 
went farther, and stedfastly urged that no wor19n 
ought to belong to, or work for, any party, t tl 
they had secured the suffrage for women. “ «is 
is a ground so unpopular with party men. ‘ho 
desire to find their advantage in turning o:. the 
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alsin wl boa en Sha in opi Lacie cnt caidas 
GOVERNMENT. 


‘ing that, directly and indirectly, Miss Anthony 
On Friday, 10th March, at the house of Mr. and 


eel A fer bitterest opposition, and very 
elp and genuine friendship. The end, there- 
. Mrs. Hugh Hoare, in Piccadilly, the Women’s 
Local Government Society held its annual 


— was inevitable. Her effort was started at 

beginning of 1867, and came to its termina- 
tion in 1870, leaving Miss Anthony burdened meeting. The Countess af Aberdeen, President 
with a personal debt of £2,500. ‘ Going bank- of the Society, took the chair, and said that her 
rupt,” or repudiating an , does long absence from England enabled her the 
not lie in a woman’s Ce dhe anger better to estimate the great advance that had 
aves on till she felt the burden as heavy pon wpe nd oe oS agen 
eres a ei oe ae ia anes and Soereerarinti of the Socie ha 
—_ ) ’ , 
“In although they had not yet attained their original 
her ed gp algg saloon . ocean tae object; but the change of name from “ The 
: Society for the Return of Women as County 
Councillors” to that of “‘ The Women’s Local 


on, the firmer was her determination 

not to yield, nor was it ‘a relief to be rid of 
Government Society,” indicated the present 
wider outlook. Lady Aberdeen proceeded to 


‘it.’ She would have counted no cost too great, 

no work too hard, no sacrifice too heavy, could 
give in outline a sketch of all the features that 
struck her as new, from the appointment of 


she but have continued her  engaerriay Not 
women as inspectors (and in this regard English 


she advocated, in more that one part of the 
world. In her native States of Wyoming and 
Colorado, and in the English colonies of New 
Zealand and South Australia, women now 
exercise every vote ; and also there is limited or 
partial suffrage given to them in many other 
parts of the world; in Great Britain, for 
instance, where women had no vote fifty years 
ago, we now have every vote except the 
Parliamentary one. 

How great the change is, not only in the 
voting rights, but in the whole position of our 
sex, and the tone of men towards it, can be 
appreciated by reading in Mrs. Harper's 
volumes the detailed record of what used to be 
said on “‘ women’s rights,” and what opposition 
used to be made to women taking any 
share in any sort of public work. 
It is quite certain that no one single 
influence has had more to do with this change 


only was it a terrible blow to her pride, but it | than that of Susan B. Anthony. 
wrung her heart. She could bear the triumph | There is much in these two huge volumes 
of her enemies far better than she could the | that is mainly interesting to American women, 


| example had been most helpful in Canada) to 
pected to accomplish a é and ent Det) Shere Se Slee eet eee the appointment of women as members of 
good for women and for all humanity. She to all women who care for the movement for Parli Cocnnateal aD tal 
wrote in her diary: ‘It was like my | Women’s rights everywhere, and we hope that oe amentary Sh —_ carne th — k 
own death-warrant,’ and in a letter to a fiend, an English publisher will soon issue a condensed conve, She ee a soe 


of the Society in promoting useful amendments 
to Bills, while the value of the literature 
published could not be over-estimated, and she 
concluded by urging the Society to go forward 
in their patriotic work of bringing men and 
women together to serve the country on local 
bodies. 

The President then called on Mr. Chanuing, 
M.P., who, ten years before, presided over the 
inaugural meeting of the Society in St. J ames’s 
Hall. Mr. Channing said that the interval had 
only deepened his conviction that it was for the 
good of the country that women should serve 
on local bodies. He referred to the work of 
women on Boards of Guardians and School 
Boards, and said he was not aware that 
there had ever been a protest against 
the election of women from any body 
on which women had served, and noted 
that the London County Council had ~ 
again and again petitioned Parliament for 
women’s help in their work. His experience 
led him to agree with Plato, that the relative 
fitness of men and women for public work is a 
matter of training and opportunity, the gifts of 
nature being equally diffused in both sexes. 
Every year more and more young women are 
showing themselves capable students of political 
history and social questions and being fitted for 
public duties; and for sanitation and the 
housing of the working classes, who 60 
admirably fitted as trained women? What 
class needs the tender care of women more than 
the women in our pauper lunatic asylums? 
Women are needed too for the children in our i 
industrial schools, and for all the range of 
subjects under ‘technical education,” and 
women can deal capably with “allotments.” 
He would strenuously resist any restriction on 
women’s powers of action in London vestries. 

Mrs. Morgan Williams read an interesting 
paper on Welsh Schools under the Act for 
Intermediate Education in Wales. A great and 
distinguishing feature of this scheme is that for 
the first time an Act of Parliament recognises 
the fact that women have an equal interest 
with men in superintending the education in 
their country, and that girls have an equal 
claim with boys upon Government for a second- 
ary as well as an elementary education. On the 
Central Board there must be a certain number 
to Gladstone’s journeys here at one time. Wages range from 10s. to 20s. a week. The of women, there may be a very large proportion. 

We are thankful to know that she (has lived rapists nffines are under Government. The | Mrs. Williams described the highly representa- 
Jong enough to see the complete success of what | Agent- xeneral’s office is 13, Victoria-street. | tive character of the Central Board. A memo- 


edition for readers in Great Britain. 
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WOMEN IN THE COLONIES. 
By Emity Hi. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Noraine is wanted but domestic, hard-working 
servants. 

The voyage to Western Australia occupies 
from 85 to 50 days, according to the route 
taken, and costs from £15 15s. to £18 18s. 
third-class ; from £85 to £40 second. 

There are many more domestics’ places 
vacant than there are servants to fill them, and 
wages range from 30s. to 60s. a month. The 
girls who have ei out appear to have done 
exceedingly well. 

QUEENSLAND. 


To the towns along its sea-coast of 2,000 miles 
numbers of a ee girls go every year, and 
many more would be welcome. In the majority 
of households only one servant is kept, and the 

+ demand is for “an all-round girl.” 
ituations abound, and wages are good. Cooks 
receive from 12s. to 20s. per week: housemaids, 
8s. to lls. per week; general servants, 9s. to 
15s. ; laundresses, 12s. to 20s., and nurses, 5s. 
to 8s. per week. 

The voyage occupies about fifty-five days, and 
the fares are: Third class, £15 15s. to £20; 
second class, £37 to £45. 

The office of the Agent-General for Queens- 
land is 1, Victoria-street, S.W. 


But as is so often the case in this life, so 
-epparently mysteriously directed from without, 
that which seemed at the moment to be a 
crushing blow to her work and usefulness 
‘turned out to have been a great help and 
propelling influence in her development; for 
she who had hitherto shrank from the platform, 
and had only spoken when no one else could 
be found, and then only would do so in small 
places, and had always been so retiring, was now 
forced to go on to the general lecture platform 
+o earn money to pay this heavy debt, and thus 
‘was quickly compelled to realise, what before 
‘she had always denied, that she was a good, 
-acceptab‘e public speaker. Doubtless the work 
that she was thus forced into doing was of more 
vise ultimately than that which she had 
endeavoured to do, and which was taken from 
‘her hands. Retiring and modest as to her own 
abilities, she had been used to arrange and 
organise meetings, doing all the drudgery and 
finding all the money, and leaving the public 
a@ppearance to somebody else. She had to 
‘speak for herself now, and with the happiest 
‘results. She paid off the paper’s debts in the 
course of six years’ hard work and economy. 


The record goes steadily on year by year: 
conventions, lecture tours, raising funds by all 
manner of means, seeing what needed doing 
and urging one person after another to do 
‘that something for the cause, enduring labour, 
-and discomfort, and disappointment; an 
inspiring and untiring tale of hard work, of 
bearing up under discouragement, of abuse and 
insult, varied occasionally with enthusiastic 
affection, and warm tributes of admiration often 
taking a material and not mere verbal form. 
The record in this latter respect gradually 
clears, insult and slander slowly yield to 
reverence and love, until at the end we find 
her’ surrounded by admiration at Chicago in 
1893, and learn that the campaign which the 
now aged woman makes in California in 1896 
has become a perfect triumph, comparable only 


New Sourn Wates, Vicroria, SouTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

In the first of these colonies, which is nearly 
three times the size of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, domestic servants continue to be in 
steady demand, but there are more than 
enough of lady i = companions, and 
governesses. The dress of the Agent- 
General is 9, Victoria-street, S.W. 

In Victoria, which is about the same size 
as Great Britain, there is a good demand for 
domestic servants. No. 15, Victoria-street, 
§.W., is the office of the Agent-General. 

South Australia, which is more than seven 
times the size of the United Kingdom, offers 
very wide field for the domestic servant. The 
office of the Agent-General is 1, Crosby-square, 
Bishopsgate- Within. 

New ZEALAND. 


Properly speaking this colony does not form 
art of Australasia, as is so often supposed. The 
act is, the distance between its port that is 

nearest to an Australian one is about 1,400 
miles, or as far as from Manchester to Iceland. 
There is lack of good domestic servants. 
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rial to the Duke of Devonshire as President of} ASSAULTS ON WOMEN. 


the Council of Education, praying for the in- 


clusion of an adequate number of women as 


members of the proposed Cousultative Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. William . Johnston, M.P., one of the 


oldest and staunchest fritnds of the Women’s 
Movement, addressed the meeting. 
that under the new Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, 100,000 women were already 
registered, and that there were some fifty women 
candidates for election. Referring to the 
Magill case, he said that the rate collector 
appointed in the Clogher Union by the Irish 
Local Government Board, had only collected 
about £22 out of £254, and added that the 
public could only continue to encourage the 
Board of Guardians in their resistance to the 
‘unjust and illegal supersession of Miss Magill. 
_ Miss Alice Busk, of the Vestry of St. George 


the Mattyr, Southwark, read a paper describing 


the nature of her work and that of Miss Kenny 
on the Vestry. She specially described the 
means whereby the house for the reception of 
working men’s families during the disinfection 
of their homes, after infectious illness, had 
been rendered highly acceptable to the people, 
so that without compulsory process thorough 
disinfection had been secured. She also dwelt 
on the great good that had been done. by the 
appointment of a woman inspector to measure 
and register tenement houses, and under the 
Tenement Bye-laws to inspect the homes, and 
to teach the women how to keep them in a 
‘sanitary condition. — 

Mr. Walter McLaren, so well known for his 
work on behalf of women, followed, and ex- 
pressed the feeling of the meeting in imme- 
diately moving that the committee be requested 
to print the most useful paper to which they 
had just listened, which motion was carried 
unanimously. He said that the paper was a 
fitting prelude to what he had to say on the 
London Government Bill. There were members 
of the House of Commons who desired to pre- 
vent women from continuing such work as they 
had heard described. The Government did not 
consider women at all, and were surprised when 
they found that women would not be eligible as 
‘¢ gouncillors” (who are to replace vestrymen) 
under their Bill. There had been a similar 
neglect in the past, and in 1894 the clauses 
' providing for the eligibility of women to sit on 
District and Parish Councils had not been 
inserted by the Government in their Bill as 
introduced. It was important that the society 
should now be vigilant and active, for there 
would be strong opposition on the part of some 


_' to any women sitting on bodies of a municipal 
character. Such a paper as they had just |- 


heard afforded the strongest argument in favour 
of women members, and would be invaluable 
in the campaign. No woman’s society had in 
the last ten years done such good work ag the 
Woman’s Local Government Society. 

Votes of thanks, etc., were carried before the 
meeting terminated. 


Sick Nursinc —To Christians the service of 
the suffering or the sick assumes a mystical 
meaning. The sound of trouble comes as the 
voice of Jesus calling to His relief, and, as the 
sound surges out night and day from the dark 
places of the earth and even from our own 
nominally Christian country, the Christian 
cannot rest unless he is employed in active 
beneficence. To stop his ear, to refuse the 
voice of Him who speaketh from heaven, is 
impossible. He goes to ‘‘do likewise,” filled 
with the solemn thought, that he is ministering 
to an unseen Lord.—Dr. Horton. 


He said 


HOW JUDGES PROTECT WOMEN. 


THe ALLEGED ATTEMPTED MURDER NEAR 
CoMBMARTIN. 

At the Devon Assizes on February 5th, George 
Arthur Lewis, labourer, was indicted for 
feloniously attempting to kill Annie Smyth, at 
Kentisbury, on November 22nd, isos 3 @ second 
indictment charged him with inflicting grievous 
bodily harm. Prisoner pleaded not guilty. 
Mr. P. H. Pridham Wippell prosecuted, and 
Mr. J. A. Hawke defended. 

Prisoner was in the employ of Mr. Thomas 
Dalling, of Rowley Farm, Parracombe, and 
resided at Combmartin, distant about six miles, 
On the evening in question, prosecutrix, a 
farmer's daughter, of Parracombe, was return- 
ing from Combmartin, between 6 and 7 
o'clock, when she met a man _ she 
thought was the prisoner. They exchanged 
the time of day, and some time after 
prosecutrix, on looking around when in Dene- 
lane, saw the man following. He came up 
behind her, caught her by the shoulders, and, 
turning her round and looking into her face, 
said, ‘I’m going to murder you.” She screamed 
‘© Murder,” and begged him not to hurt her, but 
he twisted a bit of rope into a noose around her 
neck and pulled it tight. He then led her a 
little way up the road, pushed her into the 
hedge, and crammed his fist into her mouth. 
She lost consciousness, and on returning to her 
senses stumbled into the road right in front of 
the horse Thomas Pugsley was riding. He 
conveyed her to her uncle’s house, where it was 
found that she was bleeding from the mouth, 
and there were marks around her neck. Infor- 
mation was given to the police, and P.S. Adams, 
of Parracombe, examined the place in Dene- 


‘lane and found bootmarks, in some of which he 


noticed that two of the nails were missing. The 
Sergeant saw the prisoner, who denied meeting 
anyone on his way home. The officer examined 
the bottoms of his boots, and arrested him in 
consequence. In the boots produced in Court 
the nails were missing as in the marks in the 
road. Prisoner was subsequently confronted 
with the prosecutrix who identified him. She 
said to him, ‘‘You are the man who tried to 
murder me last night!” He denied it, but the 
police-sergeant and Miss Smith stated that at 
a subsequent interview, prisoner was asked 
why he did it, and he sobbed, “I don’t know.” 
Evidence was given by progecutrix, Thomas 
Pugsley, farmer, Charles Henry Acland, and 
Edwin Dyer, farmer, as to seeing the prisoner 
in the neighbourhood at the time in question. 

Prisoner gave evidence on his own behalf, 
and gave a complete denial to the charge and 
also to the statement that he had made an 
admission. Cross-examined: He denied having 
admitted to his employer or to Mrs. Adams 
that he was guilty of the offence. 

The prosecution then called Thomas Darling, 
prisoner’s employer, who stated that when he 
went to the cell in which prisoner was to 
inquire abvut a bicycle, witness asked if he was 
guilty of what they had taken him for. He 
said, ‘Yes, I suppose.” Witness said, ‘‘ You 
must have turned around and followed her.” 
He replied, ‘‘ I suppose so,” and he also said he 
did not know who she was at the time. 

Mr. Hawke, in defence, submitted that the 
case was one of mistaken identity, and that a 
verdict of attempted murder was out of the 
question, as there was nothing to show any 
intent to murder. He also stated that when 


| prisoner was sobbing at the police-station, it 
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was because of the serious news conveyed to. 
him with regard to the illness of his wife. 

His lordship, in summing up, said that in 
his judgment there was not sufficient evidence 
against the prisoner to lead the jury to believe 
that he committed the act with intent to 
murder. He commented on the lack of motive 
in the action, and pointed out that prisoner 
could easily have strangled the prosecutrix 
had he wished. L 

The jury, through their foreman, expressed 
their belief that the prisoner was the man who 
committed the offence, but not with any intent 
to murder. 

His Lordship said that was a verdict of not 
guilty, and asked Mr. Pridham Wippell if he 
wished to proceed with the second indictment 
(causing bodily harm). His Lordship suggested 
that, in consideration of the illness of the 
prisoner’s wife, the prosecutrix should not wish 
to press the charge. 

After a consultation with the prosecutrix Mr. 
Pridham Wippell said his client agreed to the 
second charge being withdrawn, but wished it 
to be understood that she told the truth in the 
witness-box. 

His Lordship said there was no doubt about 
that. She had shown a kindness and conside- 
ration towards prisoner's wife by asking that 
the second charge should be withdrawn. 
Prisoner would accordingly be discharged. He 
(the lordship) was sorry for the difficulty 


prisoner had had with regard to the sufferings 


of his wife, but he must not let that get the 
better of him again. He had run great risks, 
and the jury had taken a compassionate view of 
the case. 


The above is sent cut from the Ilfracombe 
Chronicle, by a correspondent, who omits to 
tell us‘who ‘‘ His Lordship” was. We want to 
know in such cases the name of the man 
responsible for such tender protection of male 
brutes who have allowed their animal passions 
to run away with them. The grotesqueness of 
pitying the man guilty of a violent, unprovoked 
assault on an unoffending lady because his wife 
was ill, is obvious to other women. The inter- 
vention of the Judge to prevent this man from 
being found guilty of even a common assault, 
and to shield him from any punishment, is 
revelation of ‘‘ His Lordship’s” own state of mind 
that makes us wish to remember his name. 
Perhaps one day he may be cited as “ dis- 
approving of flogging for assaults on women as 


OPINton OF THE ‘“‘ GLascow WEEKLY HERALD.” 

“The Edinburgh National Society for Woman's 
Suffrage has done well in appealing to Sir 
Matthew White Ridley to take steps for the 
suppression of assaults on women and girls. 
Woman’s Suffrage Society cannot be better 
employed than in promoting an appeal for & 
reform of the penal law, at present absurdly 
lenient, which applies to this class of crime. 
Those responsible for the petition have no 
difficulty in disposing of the contention of 
those sentimentalists whose sympathy is some- 
how always directed to the side of the criminal 
rather than to that of the victim of his brutality. 
After referring to the success of flogging as 
applied in quelling past outbreaks of garrotting, 
the petition proceeds :— 

‘“* Your memorialists have seen a letter from 
an English judge to the effect that flogging is 
such a serious sentence that a man could not 
hold up his head in society after it; but they 
would point out that that learned judge did not 
consider the shame of an outraged woman, nor 
how a criminal assault might interfere with her 
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future wellbeing and her position in whatever | This man being a “ mild Hindoo ” contents 
rank of life she might be placed. Your me- 
morialists believe that many judges are of 


himeel THE RANK AND FILE. 
f with tortures of a less violent order Tur chieftain viewed the steadfast ranks, 


than those of the English beef-and-beer-fed 


opinion that this terrible evil can only be cruel male; but he shows equally with the aha ton _ eer a an, 
adequately dealt with by flogging the criminals, | woman's rib or jaw smashing, eye-gouging, ai Fae ea S nc ry asad 
and that it will prove to be the only deterrent | head-kicking British offenders. How unspeakably | ¢ ste ball the nel 
power to bring about inore self-control as re- | awful and fiendish is the height to which un- | ‘115 ynew them leal a ee 
gards these shameful acts towards women.’ restrained cruelty and hate towards the weak | , i; janis ‘aiGs ie ie 
“ Even if ‘the cat’ should not prove successful, | thing in his power grows in a man who is not pare = be = Maat 
there can be no harm in giving it a thorough effectively checked, by law and opinion, in the inpeacl God ' At we his heart th 
are ; and this is emphatically a subject on | early and curable stages of his diseased lust for LL en oe 
w women have a right to beheard. Not | torturing. - th 
only so, but they owe it to their sex to take ; merit ark God: eee 
such action as that in which this Edinburgh ‘ . . 
| Society has led the way.” C tla ipledy ee uae eh are wine by ke The conflict is on with the hosts of sin, 
| advertising that he does not permit her to do The struggle for tenth end BERS, 
a Oncar Jtousup Uunne ae this; anda leading drapers’ trade paper says :— And the Chieftain views with confidence 
ee raiee Bema a peas Gr raters Ge eee ieee wine safeguard | _ His leaders in the Aght 


shopkeepers against losses arising out of the 
giving of credit to married women whose 
usbands have intimated their unwillingness to 
accept responsibility for their debts claims our 
respectful attention, and we therefore welcome 
the suggestion made by Judge Raikes at the 
sitting of the Goole County Court on Tuesday. 
To avoid the scandal involved in a man 
advertising his intention, his honour said he 
should favour the introduction of a register, 
to be kept at the County Court office, in 
which, on January lst of each year, husband 
could enter his name as repudiating any further 
debts which his wife might contract. To this 
register all tradesmen should have access and 
all entries in it should be held to be sufficient 
intimation. The suggestion has much to 
recommend it, but the question arises, would 
shopkeepers, in the stress of business, make 
the necessary investigations? Then again, 
such a record, if it could be established, which 
we are inclined to doubt, would have to be 
zealously safeguarded, otherwise it would open 
the door to grave abuse. But what have our 
readers to say to the suggestion? We shall be 
glad to hear the views of the trade on the sub- 
ject, for, after all, drapers are the principal 

sufferers in such cases.” 
* * * 


Taxmnc Bacuetors —The ingenuity of many 
persons is being exercised upon proposed new 
sources of revenue, and one of the suggestions 
has been a tax upon bachelors. Such an 
impost, it may he stated, was actually levied 
by an Act of 1695, which granted to the King 
certain rates and duties upon marriages, births, 
burials, and upon bachelors and widowers for a 
term of five years, for the purpose of prose- 
cuting the war against France. 


Each strong in God and pure in heart, 
“ His strength is the strength of ten,” 
And dauntlessly to the victory 
They'll lead—if they have men! 
But our Captain looks with a trustful smile 
To you and me of the rank and file! 
Meta E. B. Thorne. 


gives a letter from a correspondent that indicates 
what growth is reached by the savage hatred 
and incessant cruelty of a man who is prac- 
tically unrestrained in the exercise of his 
favourite vice. The Indian Social Reformer 
says:— . 

‘‘A correspondent sends us a harrowing 
account of the domestic tyranny of an educated 
Hindu who holds a high position in Government 
service. He married three wives in succession, 
two of whom are now living. The way in 
which he treats one of them is thus described : 
‘ She is not provided with any clothing. If his 
brother provides her with a single cloth to 
cover her ‘modesty, he takes it from her by 
force and tears it into shreds. He is interested 
in spitting on her face whenever she passes by 
or falls under his eye. His repeated murmurs 
ar3 abuses which no sane man would care to 
utter. Her body has felt his cane times without 
number. Her father does not care to take her 
away: he is a cynical, orthodox Brahman of 
scanty means. Friends who venture to speak 
a word for her are as much the object of our 

. friend’s hatred as the poor girl herself. He 
thakes up for all this, however, by taking a 

‘ leading part in one of the revivalist movements 
of the present day.’”’ 

Some of us would feel personally elevated, 
not debased, if we could ourselves give that 
man a thrashing; and marvel at the ‘‘ humani- 
tarianism” of men who do not feel a like 
impulse of wrath. 


eS 


RAINY DAYS. 
Dsar Lord, shall I remember, up in heaven, 
How all the air grows sweet when leaves are 
wet, 
And the warm summer rain is dashed and 
driven 
Across my beds of fern and mignonette ? 
Shall I remember there, where angels wander, 
Shining across Thy fields, and singing still, 
How the wind sways the willow branches 
yonder, 
And the rain murmurs over grass and hill? 


Dear Lord, shall I remember then, beholding 
Thy light which rises not, nor sets, nor pales, 

How all this day the mist is folding, folding, 
Saintly and white along the silent vales ? 

When all the heavenly courts are hushed and 
holy 

With Thy deep peace which stills the sound 
of praise, 

Will it be like this benediction lowly, 

Breathed in the blessedness of rainy days ? 

—Mabel Earle. 
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Tuts will be the last number issued of the 
Wowman’s Sienau. I feel unable to con- 
tinue my work here for the future; and as 
Ihave not been able to find anybody whol 
could feel sure would conductit on the same 
lines, I prefer to stop it (and think friends 
would rather have it stopped) rather than 
to see it altered into an ordinary ‘ladies’ 
paper.”” The subscriptions pre-paid will be 
returned, except when the amount remain- 


ing due is under nce. Personal com- 
munications ma -addressed — Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller, 8t. Leonard’s, Chart-road, 
Reigate. 


* * 


My dear friends and readers, will you 
allow’ me to indulge in a little personal 
talk? It is now exactly three and a 
half years since I took the entire responsi- 
bility of this paper—financial and liter. 
—on my hands, becoming, at the end of 
September, 1895, its sole proprietor and 
business manager as well as its editor. 
It was losing very heavily when I took it, 
as Lady Henry Somerset, its then pro- 

rietor, had repeatedly publicly intimated ; 

ut apart from an agreement to bear the loss, 
at the same rate that she had been losing, for 
an adequate time in order to allow of my 
altering existing arrangements, Lady H. 
Somerset had no obligation left on her 
towards the paper, the financial burden 
becoming wholly mine; and as a fact 
she gave it no further assistance of any 
sort. Per contra, I agreed that she 
and Miss Willard (under the American 
title of ‘‘ Corresponding Editors’) should 
be entitled to send for publication in 
the Sienat anything they chose with- 
out being subject to rejection or 
“editing” by me; and I also under- 
took to allow a large slice of the paper to 
be made use of monthly, entirely at my 
expense, to print and publish the official 
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notices and other matters of interest to 
the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation : alas! quite uninteresting to every- 
body else. Under these difficult and eae 
desirable conditions, I took on myse 
alone the entire financial and literary 
responsibility for this journal. In my 
hands, being those of an experienced jour- 
nalist, it rapidly improved its business 
position. But the call on my time and 
energies in thus “‘ bringing the ship round 
to the wind” has been very great, com- 
bined as it necessarily has been with filling 
several other journalistic engagements, of 
such long standing and on such important 
organs of public opinion that I cannot 

ink of resigning them. Thus, at the 
end of three and a-half years, I am obliged 
to feel that I must have a rest from 
such incessant detail and such varied 
responsibility as 1 have to meet here. 
Hence, I have now to announce that I am 
giving up the management of the Woman’s 
SIGNAL. 

* * * 


The work done here must speak for itself. 
The dear letters I have had almost every 
day from kind and generous comrades in the 
woman’s cause, telling me how much they 
have valued and even profited by the 
paper, authorise, indeed, compel me to 
believe that what I have done has been of 
value to others. Those assurances, those 
words of love and friendship, were very 
dear as they came to me day by day, and 
will never, never be forgotten. I shall 
venture to believe a] ways that here I have 
made thousands of new friends, who will 
be glad to meet me anywhere again in the 
spirit, and will cherish kindly thoughts of 
me for the future. On my side, though I 
know individually Jess of my readers, 
perforce, than they know now of my 
personality, yet I shall ever cherish them 
in my memory as a whole; and those who 
have written to me, and yet more those 
who have helped me—who have sent 
articles, or contributions tothe Free Circula- 
tion Fund, or given other help to the 
progress of our Sricnau, have a special 
place with me of affectionate and grateful 
remembrance, so long as memory lasts in 
this brain and heart. 


* * * 


To me, this three and a half years, though 
so over-burdened with business as to be 


ary | necessarily a strain, has been a happy 


time. In it I have had an opportunity 
of saying much that I wished to say to 
other women, and assuredly it has been 
happiness to know that the message met 
with so much acceptance, and must have 
some future result in and through other 
minds and hearts. Apart from my corre- 
spondence, I know that the influence of 
the paper has been very widespread 
indeed. Many of my brother editors 
have made a practice of quoting from 
these columns with due acknowledgement 
each week; to them I tender my thanks. 
In more than one newspaper, ‘ Ladies’ 
Columns’”’ have been weekly constructed 
almost if not absolutely entirely out of the 
SienaL, and put forth as original; to this, 
I have objected in but one instance (one 
of the sixpenny ‘‘ ladies’ papers,” that for 
several weeks in succession contained not 
a single item in a particular column that 
was not ‘‘cribbed ”’ direct from the SicnaL 
and all without any acknowledgment) ; 


for I have been only too pleased to see the 
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facts and the ideas here presented given 
further extended circulation in this way. 
Then reports of speeches at public meet- 
ings, even those made by Members of Parlia- 
ment in some cases, have frequently shown 
that the substance was gleaned from the 
SianaL; in those cases too, I have felt 


entire pleasure and satisfaction in the 
knowledge that the journal was so 
well ing the very purpose for which 


it was being produced—to spread in- 
formation and promote progress in 
the cause of the equal rights and the 
general advancement of women. It is in 
these ways that I know that this paper has 
enabled me to make a contribution greater 
than I had ever anticipated or hoped to be 
able to do to that cause to which my life 
has been devoted, and by loyalty to which 
my actions have been guided far more than 
will ever be seen from the outside. Therefore 
I shall look back on this hard-pressed period 
with abiding joy. Mistakes and deficiencies 
I do not doubt there have been in my 
management here. But, at least, it has had 
@ single-hearted aim, the one desired object 
ever and abidingly in view being not m 
own profit or interests, but to serve an 
help on women while it was called the day 
of opportunity for me; and the belief that 
I have done so in some measure is the 
reward of my work. 
* * * 


I have particularly desired to represent 
the advanced movement amongst women 
respectably and worthily, intellectually and 
morally, in the eyes of men; for, mark 
you, it is they who have the power, anc: it 
is from them that all extension of our 
liberties must be gained. Many men have 
read this paper ; that I know ; and we will 
hope that some have been brought to 
juster and wider views on the position of 
women thereby. At all events, they have 
certainly found here a correct record of the 
attitude of mind of women who ask perfect / 
equality in the State for the sexes, and we 
can be certain that they have not here 
found that we wish to overthrow society, 
to abandon domestic duties, to cease to be 
wives and mothers, or to claim superiority 
for women in every way. What we ask is 
the abolition cf the aristocracy of their sex, 
and the removal of the slavery of our sex— 
self-government for women as for men— 
all opportunities and all duties freely open, 
so that no path is closed to the fittest 
mind merely because that mind is set in.a 
female body; in a word, we ask only 
for the great and precious human birth- 
right—equal justice in equal freedom for all ! 

< + & 


I can be tolerably certain that there has 
been no undue bitterness towards men in 
these columns, no exaggeration even of 
their failings or their misdeeds towards 
women—simply because I feel none. Quite 
thecontrary. Personally, many of my best 
friends, many, it is even fair to say most, of 
those who have helped me in my life’s 
work, have been men. It was men who 
taught me medicine and anatomy when I 
wished to learn them; it was men who 
came to me and invited me to stand and 
then worked hard and unpaid at three 
successive elections to put me on the 
London School Board; men invited me, 
in the vast majority of cases, to go on 
platforms and speak to great audiences— 
and men gave me generous praise in news- 
papers for my so speaking; men have 
almost exclusively employed my pen. 
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‘There are s0 many men thus entitled to | 
my gratitude, I have found them so willing 
‘to receive, to help, to praise and applaud, 
new endeavours on &® woman's part, that 
it is impossible that I should feel bitterly 
‘towards them, or speak unkindly of them. 


* * ™ 


On the ‘cogent 4 I sometimes think that 
‘I sympathise wit them, and understand 
their point of view, better, perhaps, than 
‘the average woman can do; my life has 
‘been so much nearer theirs, so much more in 
-contact with theirs, thanis usual. Severe 
study, making public speeches, standing at 
-elections, bread-winning for a family, and 
now three and a-half years in business— 
‘well, I must understand men better, surely, 
than the house-mistress pure and simple. 
And what is the result, oh! my brothers ? 
I esteem you and je ere with you 
‘more, I think. But I do not look up to 
ou so-much as some of you would wish. 
know better! I know that you are 
mere fallible, striving human creatures 
—that life is often hard and anxious to 
you—I do not regard you as strong, 
stern creatures, knowing no fears, no 
hungers of the heart, no sick moments 
of indecision and doubt of yourselves, 
or recognition of your own bad judgment 
and feebleness. Because I know better 
the checks to your ambition and the blows 
to ycur feelings, I esteem better your 
steadfastness in work, your generosity to 
-your household dependants, your brave 
acceptance of your wider responsibilities ; 
and in these pages often you may have 
‘found the doctrine urged that the man who 
goes out to battle with the world is entitled 
to be the centre of his home, the main 
object of its solicitude, in the time that he 
-spends there. I would not withdraw your 
household companion from the duty of 
home-making, but would make her by her 
-enlarged mind a more worthy bosom friend 
to a man more worthy of such a nobler 
helpmate. But you must please not ask me 
to reverence you as a superior being. Let 
‘us, men and women, recognise equality 
between us—diversely shown, and differ- 
ently developed, but equal gifts—and, with 
the pretence of superiority dropped, more 
sympathy will come, and will be found 
sweeter, because truer, than the past 
assumption. 


* * * 


As to the evil dealings of men as a 
whole with women as a sex in the past, 
and partly in the present, one is often 
tempted to feel bitter and wrathful. But, 
after all, it is only part of a great evil 
system. The working class, all classes under 
a great and powerful landed aristocracy, 
were once ignored in government and 
denied equal rights. ‘‘ The great’ were 
once exclusively considered, and had 
special laws and specific privileges. If 
man was the universal lord, seeking 
his own advantage, over woman, it was 
only part of the whole tendency of other 
times to class prerogative, selfish annexa- 
tion of rights and unsocial privileges. As 
the air clears for man as man, it must 
clear, and has cleared, and will clear yet 
more for woman; and we are all slowly, 
more or less consciously, trying, in our 
own way, to 

« Move upward, working out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die.” 
‘Let us be patient. Evolution must be 
slow. 
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But it is not mechanical—that evolution. 
It is the fruit of human effort, often of 

ainful effort. We have to help it on. 

y first and last word to women would 
be—Get THE PARLIAMENTARY VOTE. It is 
emphatically the symbol and the weapon 
that we must have. Donot,I implore you, 
fancy that you have done anything for that 
cause by holding up your hands to a reso- 
lution in its favour. If then you go away 
and acquiesce in—or, far worse, actually 
work for—the return to Parliament of a 
candidate opposed to it, you are an enemy 
of women’s enfranchisement, no matter 
what you say about it, or how you feel 
childish satisfaction at having some time 
stuck up your hand in its favour. That 
does not help, it merely moves the empty 
air. You must let tt cost you something, in 
money, in suffering coldness, in some way. 
‘Voting for it’ at a meeting of your 
‘‘ branch ’’—-oh! how useless. 


Tue EpITor. 


I wonder how many ‘‘Signalites” have been 
reading the reprint of Thompson’s book ? 
His style is difficult, I own, and his rhetoric 
is really trying, but the thought in it is mag- 
nificent. I mention it in order to especially 
beg a reading for the instalment in this 
present issue (page 187). Struggle, if 
necessary, with the style—but read it for 
the sake of the true indication that it gives of 
the underlying reason why the Suffrage is of 
so much importance to us. It is partly be- 
cause the present generation of women is sO 
far from perfect that enfranchisement is 
needed. We want it to stimulate our minds, 
to encourage us to widen our interests, to 
oblige us to be less petty, less narrow and 
less personal than we are to-day. Those 
men who object to women undertaking poli- 
tical duties because we are, so many of us, 
narrow-minded, slaves to superstitions, 
careless of wide interests, devoted to small, 
mean affairs, and bounded by strait pre- 
judices and passionate unreasoning per- 
sonalities, must realise that these defects 
are the direct result of our cramped, con- 
tracted and repressed ‘‘sphere.”” Why seek 
the virtues of the free in a state of slavery ? 


‘partly in general work. 
| to know that Mrs. Eddy’s father, Mr. 
Jackson, was a Suffragist, and in his life- 
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But it is infidelity to humanity to 


doubt that the f slave will develop 
the virtues of freedom. The faults of 
women are the product of their circum- 
stances, and men suffer from the very con- 
ditions they enforce for their own supposed 
advantage— 

“‘Oh, let us help them both by 

aiding her 
To clear away the itic forms 
That seem to keep her up, but drag her 
down.” 
* * % 

There is a great deal of the unpleasant 
little monosyllable “I” in the above para- 
graphs ; but, after all, it is my goodbye to 
those who care about me, and may be 
excused this one last time. I am going in 
afew days to take a short, hard-earned 
holiday, and this is my last personal word 
from this editorial table. 

* % a 

When, oh, when, will women learn to 
help women more, and believe that the 
have done enough for the sex so meats 
stronger in endowments, in present wealth, 
in all conceivable advantages? No great 
bequest has ever been made, no really 
large sum (comparable to the Duxhurst 
£20,000 even) has ever been raised for the 
Woman's Suffrage cause, and even woman’s 
education has been the object of only a ve 
few large benefactions from ‘‘ thedead hand * 
that has done so very much to provide for 
men. And yet, though women need so 
much, and can now avail themselves of so 
many opportunities, rich women go on 
endowing mer instead of their own needy 
sex. 

* « 8 


Thus [ read in the daily papers of a few 


| weeks ago that “the legacy of between 
| £50,000 and £60,000 left 
_ | Squires to the Universities of Oxford 


y Miss Rebecca 
and 
Cambridge constitutes the largest bene- 
faction received by them in recent years. 
All except £2,000 of this sum is to be 
devoted to the establishment of scholar- 
ships and professorships in Law and 
Divinity. As far as this condition relates 
to Divinity it is to be regretted. Each of 
the Universities has no less than seven 
Professorships in Divinity or Theology ; 
and most of these Professorships are ex- 
tremely rich foundations, dating from the 
time of Henry VIII. Canonries of Chgist- 
church at Oxford and of Ely at Cambridge 
are attached to many of them. This staff 
is already much too large at a time when 
students of theology are becoming con- 
stantly fewer.” 
* * * 

In Miss Anthony’s “ Life” we read that 
only one large legacy has been bequeathed 
to the Woman’s Suffrage cause even in 
America, though many women have left it 
small sums. The one considerable bequest 
was made in 1881, when Mrs. Eliza Tracked 
Eddy left the residue of her estate to be 
divided between Susan B. Anthony and 
Lucy Stone to be used by them individually 
at their entire discretion on ‘the advance- 
ment of the women’s cause.” Under this 
will, each of the leaders named received 
about £5,000; Mrs. Stone applied her share 


| to establishing her newspaper, the Woman's 
| Journal, on a secure basis, while Miss 


Anthony employed hers partly in publishing 
‘The History of Woman's Suffrage,” and 
It is interesting 


s 
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time, in 1858, donated the magnificent sum 
of £1,000 to Mrs. Stone, Miss Anthony and 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, as ‘‘trustees”’ to 
expend it wisely on “‘ publishing and circu- 
lating tracts, paying for meetings, and 
securing other agitation to obtain equal 
civil and political position for women.” 
Further, Mrs. Eddy’s two daughters knew 


of and consented to their mother’s bequest. 


Surely a beautiful hereditary chain of 


helpers to a worthy cause ! 
*" * « 


Those of my readers who, as Guardians 


of the Poor or otherwise, take some interest 


in the speechless miseries and wrongs of 


the poorest class of women, may be asked 


to read the following letter and consider 


the point raised in it :— 
To Mr. Justics Byrne. 


My Lorp,—As you were so good as to interest 


yourself in the case of poor women and pass 
for them the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1895, 


will you excuse me for venturing to ask you 


the following question, which I have reason to 
believe is a very practical one:—Suppose a 
woman to have gained a separation order for 


persistent cruelty or desertion by her husband 


under your Act—say for ten shillings a week 
and the “custody”? (which means the main- 
taining) of three or four young children on that 
sum; suppose she goes to do the housework 
of a widower of her own class for her 
living (for you know she and three children 
‘cannot live on the amount of the order), 
or in some other way encounters ever-busy 
scandal, on which the husband brings 
her before the magistrate and accuses 
her of “infidelity” to her. mockery of a 
marriage; and, justly or unjustly, on that 
the magistrates révoke*the dtder of payment by 
the husband—in that case, what is the woman 
able to do to compel her husband’s aid for the 
children of her marriage? Is the husband 
then freed from all responsibility for their keep, 
or can he be then made to take them in his 


‘charge? Will even the parish take them off 


the mother’s hands and make the father pay 
for them? Or does the wife's “infidelity” to 
the mere name of a husband under the torture 
of the half-divorce of a “separation order ”’ 
impose on her the legal compulsion to keep 
entirely by her own exertions the infant chil- 
dren of her marriage, as well as herself? If 
you favour me with a reply, will you kindly tell 
me if it is to be regarded as confidential ?— 
Yotrs faithfully, 
REORENCH ewice MILLER. 


Mr. Justice Byrne replied, courteously 
enough, but not usefully. He said that 
he did not feel at liberty to give an opinion 
on a case that might be hereafter brought 
before him for judicial consideration. Of 
course, in my view, the maintenance of 
children during their helpless years is 
primarily the duty of the father, as the 
most reponsible for their existence and the 
best able by physical strength and plenty 
of means of wage-earning to bear the 
burden of the offspring. But the fact 
seems to be that the burden is as easily 
shifted by the man on the woman under a 
separation order as in married life. 

* * * 

‘In this Congress all organisations of 
women, of whatever name or object, and 
all distinguished women, whether they 
belong to any particular organisation or 
not, will meet on absolutely equal terms 
for the advancement of the common 
interests of women everywhere. : 
It is desired to convene in this Congress, 
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not only the delegates of organisations of | to speak ” was incorrect. Those who had been 


women, but also women not affiliated 
with others in any organic relation who 
have attained distinction in any line of 
worthy activity. In its sessions the 
woman’s view upon every question 
affecting humanity—upon the home, the 
Church, the State, and her own function 
in these institutions—may be presented.” 
1 %* * * 


The above broad and noble words con- 
stituted part of the ‘‘call’’ issued for the 
great International Congress of women 
held at Chicago in 1893. A fortnight ago, 
referring to the way in which the Congress 
tote held in London in June next was 
being organised, I quoted direct, and word 
for word, from official documents the 
following statement: ‘‘It was agreed that 
women not belonging to any federated 
National Council cannot be invited to speak.” 
Mrs. Sewall, the Vice-President, repeats 
the same statement on another page of 
her official report. She says: ‘It was 
voted that mo one (but, as 4 resolution 
cited shows, she means only no woman, 
as men were expressly voted competent) 
shall be asked to present a paper, or to 
participate tn discussions, who is not 
a member of the International Council. 
It must, therefore, be clearly understood 
what constitutes membership in the 
International Council. Every member 
of any organisation belonging. to a 
National Council is herself a member 
of the International Council, eligible to 
participate in its proceedings, and eligible 
to be invited to prepare a paper, or to lead 
a discussion.” 

*  * 

On this I pointed out how limited was 
the field out of which, according to this 
statement, the persons would come, not 
merely to re the papers, but to 
participate in the discussions, at these 
meetings. Those words lead inevitably 
and unmistakeably to the conclusion 
that, as I put it before, ‘‘ Englishwomen, 
however distinguished and wise, who 
belong only to seme of those societies 
which do not unite with the National 
Union of Women Workers, and those 
of us who are not members of any 
society at all, will not be permiticd 
to speak at the meetings in June, 
while men will be invited to speak.” 
To my surprise, however, ‘the sub- 
committee of arrangements” repudiate 
now the official report of their decision. I 
naturally, and quite properly, took the 
printed official papers sent to me as 
being authentic, and feel no responsi- 
bihty for any error based on them; but, 
of course, if the facts are not correct, the 
comment falls to the ground. As the 
Congress is open to all, it behoves our 
Radical women to seek a hearing at it. 

« 

The following is now the official ‘‘ state- 
ment concerning the supposed exclusion 
of women outside National Councils from 
invitations to read papers at the Inter- 
national Congress,” sent me by Miss 
Wilson, the secretary. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall based the state- 
ments in her memorandum on the report of 
the meeting of the committee of arrangements, 
and on her own recollections of what had taken 
place then. The sub-committee of arrange- 
ments which met in the end of September held 
that the statement made in this report, that 
“it was agreed that women not belonging to 


‘ 


present at the meeting of the committee of 

arrangements in July had understood it to be. 
agreed that no one outside a national council 

could be invited as a delegate, but they did not 

understand that women outside national councils: 
were to be debarred from receiving invitations 

to read papers; and they felt it inadvisable 

to adhere to this restriction. Mrs. Sewall was 

communicated with, and shé responded to the 

effect that she had certainly considered that it 

had been decided that only women belonging to 

organisations federated in national councils 

should be considered eligible, but that if the 

minutes showed that the committee of arrange- 

ments took no such action, she would concur 

heartily in the decisions of the sub-committee. 

As no resolution excluding women belonging to 

societies not federated to national councils was 

passed by the international committee of 

arrangements in July, the ruling of the sub- 

committee of arrangements was that the report. 
of the meeting was misprinted, and that the 

reading should be ‘that women who are not. 
members of a national council cannot be 

accepted as delegates, but they may be invited . 
as speakers with the consent of the national 

council of their own country, or of the vice- 

president, where no national council exists.” 

This ruling was communicated to the various 
national councils, and has been acted upon... 
There has, therefore, been no attempt and no 
desire to restrict invitations to members of 
national councils only. The names of those 
women best qualified to speak in their own 
special lines of work have been freely sent in 
by national councils, and have been invariably 
accepted by the sub-committee of arrange- 
ments. 

. + Te 

Mrs. Fawcett spoke at the annual 
banquet of the London Society of East 
Anglians on Saturday. This society was 
the first to invite ladies to the annual 
banquet. It now has the distinction of 
being the first of the County Societies to 
ask a lady to respond to the principal 
toast. 

¢ ¢ * . 

In opening the Birmingham Assizes on 
the 13th inst., Mr. Justice Bruce con- 
gratulated the city that the calendar this 
time is free from cases of criminal assaults 
on women andchildren. ‘‘ At many assize 
towns, of late years,” his Lordship con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ charges of this kind had been 
terrible in their frequency and most repul- 
sive in their details.” Undoubtedly the 
very repulsiveness and horror of the facts, 
preventing them from being fully published, 
often from being ever referred to in detail, 
in the public press, in part accounte for 
the apathy exhibited about them, and for 
its being even possible for professed ‘‘ Hu- 
manitarians” to take the perpetrators of 
such horrors on girls and little children 
under their ardent protection ; actually 
spending time and money on saving them 
from corporal punishment. 


Miss Prince-Browne, at Artillery Man- 
sions, Victoria-street (a few doors from the 
Army and Navy Stores), is doing quietly 
and almost single-handed, what some im- 
posing societies are only talking about. 
She has established an excellent technical 
school for educated girls in various handi- 
crafts, which, bordering on the artistic, 
are likely to be better accomplished by the 
educated hand and eye of a “‘ young lady ” 
than by those brought up in less-favoured 


any federated national council cannot be invited , conditions of life amongst the industrial 
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classes. Miss Prince-Browne is herself 
thoroughly instructed in the branches 
she undertakes to teach personally. 
The technical schools for girls in. Paris 
are far beyond anything we have here in 
variety and completeness, and Miss Prince- 
Browne trained there for some years. She 
has been teacher of dress-cutting, fitting, 
and making for a long time to various 
London Polytechnics, and to the People’s 
Palace, so her classes at Victoria-street are 
only a novelty in being intended for girls 
of the “lady” class. She has aided 
competent teachers for other subjects to 
her staff, amongst them Mr. Vernon 
Cooper, the well-known Lady’s Pictorial 
artist, and millinery and artificial flower- 
making of the finest kind are also taught 
by specialists. Many young ladies take a 
course in such subjects as millinery and 
flower-making who have no immediate in- 
tention of working at it as a business, but 
like the manual training and skill that.they 
obtain. I am glad to hear that the enter- 
prise is prospering. 


Fraulein Elsa Neumann has received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Goi- 
tingen. She is a clever young woman 
who has worked hard to obtain that 
unique distinction. Of Jewish birth, the 
daughter of a retired banker, she was born 
at Berlin in August, 1872, and educated 
after leaving school by private classes, as 
there were no Madchen-Gymnasien where 
girls could prepare for a University career. 
Fraulein Neumann succeeded in passing 
the necessary exams. before entering upon 
a course of study in physics, mathematics, 
and chemistry at Berlin and Gottingen. 


Tue Prats on Woman’s INDIFFERENCE AND 
POssIBILITIES.—S g al a mevting of the 
London Diocesan Women’s Temperance Union, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury said: There was 
such a large side of the work that could be 
done better by women than by men. 
They were able to teach children to abstain 
entirely from what might prove to them a very 
terrible curse in after years. The labour of 
baie pe parents of this was unquestionably 

st done by women and could hardly be done 
by men at all. As far as his ex nce had 
gone the women had been singularly successful. 

ission women who took up the good work did 
it with such perseverance and self-sacrifice that 
it would be difficult to withhold from them the 
very strongest admiration. They did a large 
amount of the work of the police-court mis- 
sion. A very large number of cases were handed 
over to them by the magistrates, and these 
women showed an example by their devotion to 
the cause of their fellow-creatures that many 
might well follow. The gentleness, kindness, 
sweetness, and, above all, the unselfishness of 
woman were a great power, and they could by 
their example sting others into doing what they 
, It was very foolish and wrong of men 
and women to say they could do so little. Of 
course, they could do only a little, but if they 
would only do that little it would have its effect 
and much would be the result. He thought 
that they found amongst women more of that 
kind of indifference than amongst men. Womea 
were more often guilty of a neglect and a 
refusal to look into their duties in that 
connection than men were. Sometimes they 
were strangely indifferent, but when they did 
exert themselves they had powers that affected 
all their fellow-creatures. Spiritual arithmetic 
was quite different to all other arithmetic. In 
other arithmetic one and one made two, but in 
spiritual arithmetic one and one sometimes 
made ten. Everyone who joined in such a cause 
as that produced far more effect than they could 
measure by any gauge they could apply to it. 
They could not help influencing each other. 
What was done by one affected more or less all 
the rest. 


APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


By Wriiu1am THompson. 
(Continued from last week.) 


For what reasons are political rights claimed 
by men? For two leading reasons. First, 
because without them they could never enjoy 
the civil rights of property and person, or if by 
chance they obtained possession of any of these 
civil rights, they could not have a moment's 
security in the enjoyment of them, without the 
guarantee of their own power through repre- 
sentatives under their control for the continu- 
ance of them, The second reason, though 
almost entirely overlooked, is scarcely secondary 
in importance to the first. It is, that the 
exercise of political rights affords the best 
opportunity for the exercise of the intellectual 
powers and enlargement of the sympathies of 
human beings, leading their attention out of 
themselves, to matters in which numbers of 
their fellow-creatures, to an indefinite extent, 
beside themselves, are interested. 


Now, supposing that the interests of men 
and women were so mysteriously involved in 
each other, that either party exercising 
political rights would necessarily promote the 
civil rights, and, consequently, the happiness of 
the other equally with their own: as far as civil 
rights are concerned, this might be a good 
reason for indifference in the party excluded 
from political rights as to the possession of 
them; but it could be no reason at all as to the 
loss of the consequent benefit to be derived from 
the exercise of such political rights. The one party 
exercising political rights from which the other 
was excluded, could not by any means impart t> 
that other that exercise of the intellectual powers, 
and that enlargement of sympathy, that interest 
in the affairs of numbers mixed with our own, 
which distinguishes the benevolent from the 
selfish. This vice of character, want of com- 
prehensive views, want of interest in anything 
out of themselves or of their own little domestic 
circle, the necessary result of Yhe state of 
barbarous exclusion, of domestic imprisonment, 
in which women have been kept—can never be 
cured by the enjoyment by any others than 
themselves of those opportunities for unfolding 
their powers, which enlarged social, including 
political, interests can alone create. Had the 
party possessing political power used it with 
ever so much impartiality, had the civil rights 
and duties, privations and punishments of 
women for the same offences, been the same 
as those of men, still would all this—so flag- 
rantly contrary to the actual result of their 
exclusion—be no justification whatever of the 
withholding from them of political rights. 
Without them they can never have enlarge- 
ment of mind, they can never have expansive 
benevolence: because without them they can 
never pass through those incidents which are 
necessary to the unfolding of such qualities. 
Look at the state of the minds of men in any 
part of the world excluded from political rights, 
though enjoying the power of locomotion and 
equal in point of civil rights (if such state of 
things anywhere exist) to their neighbours, and 
you will find either eternal discontent or an 
abjectness of mind and want of benevolence on 
the part of the excluded, which denotes the 
source from which the vice of their character 
proceeds. How much more must this be the 
case with women shut out from those tran- 
sactions and incidents of busy life which afford 
exercise, the means of development, to the 


, buman powers. 


Here then is an effect to be produced, the 
development of character, of intelligence and 
benevolence, by the exercise of political rights 
which the “ Article” has entirely overlooked. 
The effect which the “ Article” insinuated to: 
be substantially effected, notwithstanding the 
exclusion of women from political rights, viz., 
the equal participation in happiness with men, 
has been shown to be flagrantly false. And in 
addition to this evil comes another as great, or 
only secondary to it in importance—want of 
enlargement of mind, of formation of character, 
which is equally sacrificed. In fact, without. 
an enlargement of mind and benevolence, the 
capacity would be wanting for enjoying in the 
highest degree those means of happiness which 
the possession of equal civil rights, suppose it to- 
be conceded by men, would put into women’s 
hands. Were the position therefore of the 
“ Article” true,as to the flimsy pretext of an 
identity or an involving of interests, to be 
only laughed at—as it is not true, for ite hypo- 
critical malignity and pernicious effects in. 
misery, to be execrated—thie secondary evil here 
pointed out would remain an eternal objection 
to the exclusion of any of the adult portion of 
the human race from the exercise of political 
power, as a means of improvement. 


From the casualities of gestation, women are 
necessarily, at least for a considerable portion of 
their time, more stationary and confined than 
men, and more inclined to mere local and personal 
sympathies. To counteract then this tendency 
of their physical situation to confined views and! 
feelings, a greater necessity than in the case of 
men, rather than a less, existe that opportunities 
should be afforded them for overcoming this 
tendency to selfishness, and for cultivating the 
enlarged and benevolent affections. 

The cultivation of these on a large scale 
never makes the enjoyment of them less 
dear on a scale more confined; it clears 
such enjoyment of its degrading weaknesses, 
and heightens the sensual and combined 
sympathetic pleasures, by association. Is the 
man who is remarkable for comprehensive 
benevolence less apt on that account to indulge 
in kindness towards those with whom he is 
immediately connected? Why then a woman ? 
Is man less an object of love to woman, less 
capable of feeling and inspiring love, because 
he is intelligent and benevolent? because 
he rejoices in the happiness of all who 
smile upon or around him? Why then should 
woman, in consequence of the same enlarged 
sympathies and comprehensiveness of mind, 
be less an object of love to man, be less likely 
to increase her own enjoyments ? 

These opportunities for enlargement of 
character can never be afforded but by 
possessing an influence in public affairs, in 
matters of public interest; for where in- 
fluence is excluded, interest cannot be felt 
—influence, not of mere power or com- 
mand, nor of the corruptive class, but influence 
arising from the exercise of the understanding. 
How doubly vain, therefore, is.the hollow pre- 
text put forward by the “ Article,” of excluding 
women from political rights on account of the 
involving of their interests with those of men! 
Will enlargement of mind and benevolence tend 
less to their happiness than to that of men? 
Will it tend less to the happiness of those with 
whom they associate? Can these qualities be 
unfolded in man or woman if opportunities are 
not given for their development? How but by 
discussing and influencing the affairs in which 
numbers, sometimes to the whole extent of all 
mankind, are concerned, and in which the indi- 
vidual is connected with and merged in the 
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general interest, can such enlargement and 
‘auch benevolence be produced? Will the 
exercise of handicraft trades by man make 
woman expert in such trades? Ax little can 
the exercise of the intellectual powers or of the 
sympathetic affairs by men unfold those qua- 
lities in women, shut out from a participation 


happy. For the intercourse of the bought prosti- these solemn words we shall be judged, and not 
tute, the commanded household slave, you shall by the words of St. Paul. Where do we find 
have full and equal participation in the com- | in Christ's teac any clue to the Apostle’s 


idea of the subjection of women? It is not in 
pounded and associated pleasures of sense, | th. Ten Commandments, not in the Sermon on 


intellect and benevolence. To the highest | the Mount, nor in any other saying, nor implied 
enjoyments of which your nature is susceptible | in any act of the Lord Jesus. we go to 
there is no shorter road than the simple road of any higher source of authority ? 


am. | equal justice. Why did not our Saviour give some definite 
fev taaee, & ag ter yee ee en ae tion sigehing as to the tion of women? We 
Jul h . ti P a —_—_—_ may also ask, Why did our Saviour not denounce 
of manusgl operations, without practice an slavery, which was prevalent in His day, and 
without benefit to be derived from the practice, THE SUBJECTION OF peetiones (or at all events not spoken ) 


ever make any human beings expert in such 
-operations? As little will exhortations to en- 
largement of mind and to culture of social 
feelings avail in producing them, where the 
fields for the exercise, and the motives to the 
exercise, of them, are withheld. Can we expect 
from thorns? If we really wish that 
women should participate in the enlargement of 
‘mind and benevolence’of which we vainly boast, 
dut do not possess, as our actions demonstrate, 
ahould we therefore withhold from them the 
means of cultivating such qualities ? 
- Be consistent, men! ye stronger half of 
+he race, be at length rational! Three or 
four thousand years have worn threadbare 
your vile cloak. of hypocrisy. Even women, 
"your. poor, weak, contented” slaves, at 
whose impotence of penetration, the result 
of your vile exclusions, you have been 
accustomed to lengh, begin to see through it 
and to shudder at the loathesomeness beneath. 
Cast aside this tattered cloak before it leaves 
you ngked and exposed. Clothe yourself with 
the new garments of sincerity. Be rational 
human beings, not mere male ‘sexual creatures. 
Cast aside the ferocious brute of your nature ; 
give up the pleasures of the brute, those of 
mere lust and command, for the pleasures of 
the rational being. So shall you enjoy the love 
of your equals, enlightened, benevolent, grace- 
tul, their liking for yourselves founded on an 
~ appreciation of your real merits; so shall you be 


; the A s, also drunkenness? Plainly, 
WOMEN AND THE GOSPEL. | Chast didnot openly attock the social evils o 
| His day, but inculcated divine principles which 

By Mas. A. E. Sura. were to guide the human race through all time. 

In these days of liberty and moral progress this | Can we find anything in our Saviour’s teachin 
subject is one which requires light. ‘‘He that | that provides even a plank in the platform o 
doeth truth cometh to the light that his deeds a distinction in sex? When the most 
may be made manifest that they are wrought of | favourable opportunity was given ; for instance, 
” (John iii. - , when the Saviour was by the Pharisees, 
Will this idea of the subjection of women | ‘Is it lawful for a man to Ag away his wife” 
bear the full light of Gospel truth? We have | how did Christ answer? He laid dows a law 
been told (and by ministers, too) that the wife’s | above and beyond that of Moses, and then gave 
“ obey” means nothing, is not thought of after- | them the true form of marriage. ‘“ For this 
wards, is treated as a joke, etc. being | cause shall a man leave father and mother and 
so, what truth or reason can there be in the | cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
ground for its observance? The word is there, | flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together 
and the impression it has been meant to convey | let not man put asunder” (Mark x.) In 
is the complete subjection of the wife in| these words of Christ where is there a thread 
marriage. to hang the invented idea of man’s supremacy 
Clearer ynderstanding of moral duty has in a| upon; or the mischievous notion of a double 
measure qualified this meaning, but the root | standard of morality ? When, too, the woman 
idea is there, as the vow now stands, and no | taken in adultery was dragged before our Lord, 
qualification whatever is attached to it. It| did our Saviour excuse the cowardly wretches 
entirely = the unfair and injurious notion | who brought her, and allow that vice in their 
of inequality in sex, which, fortunately for the | case was a necessity, that here, at least, the 
future of our race, is destined soon to haveanend. | sexes are not even? No; He pitied and for. 
Why should an adult, being fully equipped, | gave the woman, and turned the light of 
mentally and physically, for the demands and | His anger upon the consciences of the men. 
exigencies of life’s battle, be required to vow| ll Scripture needs to be intelligently under- 
obedience to a man (thereby m him her | stood, and not accepted blindly in a literal sense. 
master and the sole keeper of all her personal | I will quote an extract from an eminent religious 
ts) before entering the state ? | writer of the present day. He says :—‘ In 1st 
e answer is given instantly and without | Corinthians, 14th ch., there is a passage, the 
hesitation. Because St. Paul said so. ‘‘ Wives | language of which is so peremptory as to settle 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands | the question, once and for all, as far as the 
in everything ” ome v. 22). But! public ministration of women in the Church is 
we cannot take St. Paul's teaching as fina! in | concerned, when read apart from the context. 
this respect. There ig a much higher authority | ‘Let the women keep silence in the churches, 
than Paul or Moses to consult. The words of | for it is not permitted unto them to speak, but 
Christ are of. paramount importance, and form | let them be in subjection, for it is shameful for 
the “constituent elements in one harmonious | a woman to speak in the church.’ In oppo- 
circle of truth.” He is and ever must be the | sition to a literal interpretation of this there is 
superlative Teacher of truth. ‘‘For this man|a passage in the same Epistle which says: 
was accounted of more glory than Moses, —‘Every man _ praying or _ prophesying, 

inasmuch as he who hath builded the house | having his head covered dishonoureth 

hath more glory than the house.” (Hebrews iii.) | head. But every woman praying or pro- 
“¢ Which vail is done away in Christ.” “The end | phesying with her head uncovered dis- 
of that which was abolished” (II Corinthians | honoureth her head’ (Ch. ix. 4th and 5th verses.) 
iii.) Jesus said: “I am the way, the | From this we see that praying or prophesying 
truth and the life.” ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall | were common, both to men and women. 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” | Praying would mean the devotional part of the 
‘The words that I have spoken unto them, the | service, and ek aa the teaching or 
same shall judge him at the last day.” By | preaching, as these terms are generally under- 
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stood. Both of these functions were clearly 
open to women to discharge. Therefore, the 
first ag cannot be taken literally. What 
does the Apostle mean when he says it is 
shameful for a woman to speak in church ? 

‘‘ The exercise of the ‘‘ charismata,” or gift of 
tongues, had fallen into disorder in the 
Corinthian Church. The Apostle corrects the 
abuses, and, among other things, he orders the 
women not to 8 » 80 as to lessen the con- 
fusion and excitement. Evidently there was 
something unseemly for a woman in the speak- 
ing with tongues. The word he uses to denote 
this would imply that it pertained to the move- 
ments of the body, because the original meaning 
was ‘deformed’ as opposed to ‘ beautiful.’ 
We cannot suppose anything shameful in the 
utterance, as that was inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, but the excitement which was caused 
by the inspiration might produce in the women 
movements of an unseemly nature, like unto 
David dancing before the ark. But as the 
‘charismata,’ or gift of tongues has now abso- 
lutely ceased, the prohibition to women to 
exercise them has also ceased. The words 
have no bearing on the teaching, preaching, 
praying, or singing of women in the church at 
the present day. From the time when the 
women of Galilee ministered to the wants of 
the Saviour until now the church is indebted to 
women for very much of the work done. As 
the old theory of the inferiority of woman has 
been dropped, so the sooner the better for the 
Church of Christ to drop the false interpreta- 
tion forced on the words of the Apostle, and 
the canting spirit in which they have been 
thrown at women for the last eighteen 
centuries.” 

Now, having seen in this passage the broad 
declaration and honest spirit of one qualified 
writer on the subject, let us quote from another, 
a dignitary of high standing in the Church of 
the present day. He says, referring to the 
same passage as the previous writer : 

‘‘Christ is the head of the man, and man 
might therefore stand with unveiled head 
before God, and if he veiled his head he did it 
needless dishonour because he abnegated the 
high glory which had been bestowed on him 
by Christ’s incarnation. Not so with the 
woman. The head of the woman is the man, 
therefore, in holy worship, in the presence of 
the Lord of her lord, she ought to appear 
with veiled head. Man and woman were 
indeed one in Christ, but for that very 
reason these distinctions should be _ ob- 
served.” Then with regard to the words, 
‘‘For this cause ought the woman to have 
power on her head because of the angels”; the 
same commentator says, ‘‘the word may be 
a mere colloquialism, and if so we may go far 
astray in trying to discover the explanation, of 
it. If St. Paul invented it, it may be a 
Hebraism, or be meant to imply her own true 

ower which rests on accepting the sign of her 
usband’s power over her. If nature did not 
teach them that, he had decided rightly he 
could only refer them to the authority of 
custom and that ought to be decisive, except to 
those who loved contentiousness.” 

Here we see two entirely different interpreta- 
tions of the statusof woman. How then can we 
rightly interpret St. Paul except by the light of 
Christ’s teaching ? Let us look for a moment 
on “the high glory bestowed upon man ex- 
clusively in the incarnation of Christ.” Hada 
man as an individual any share in the earth- 
ward side of it? Was not the Lord of Glory 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary. By carrying in her own body 
the sacred body of our Saviour woman was 
eternally honoured. She was used in carrying 
out the highest achievement of the Divine 
purpose entirely without the intervention of 
man. The seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head. This is her power. Man 
assumes the highest glory in connection with 
this event. 

Then, with regard to the man being the head 
of the woman and her representative to 
God. Here we have full-blown Popery. 
The husband mediates between God and 
the wife? As Protestants, we believe 
“there is but one Mediator between 
God and man” (“humanity”) but in this foolish 


! ‘ 
and pernicious doctrine of the inequality of | Women as Drivers or Moros Cars.—Last- 
souls and sex the door is open to all the errors | winter. at Middletown, Connecticut, a woman 
of Popery. If the principle of inequality is | was employed as a “motor man” to run an 
admitted, who is to set the bounds of it? | electric tramway car; she got on very well, but. 
Away with this irreligious nonsense, and as the fecrle of Middletown did not take kindly 
until our commentators can teach us something | to the idea, she had to be discharged. But at- 
better than the inequality of souls or respect of ; Vincennes, Indiana, a short time ago, the local 
persons before God, we will abide by common | street railway company discharged their male 
sense, and hold to the teachings of our Saviour ; conductors and replaced them by women. In 
when He said: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy | Ohio, too, at a place called Chillicothe, women 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, | are giving every satisfaction as conductors on 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and | the electric railway. The superintendent of 
great commandment, and the second is like | the company says: ‘‘ We could not afford to 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as | employ men, and we could not see why women 
thyself. On these two commandments hang | should not make as good conductors as men. 
all the law and the prophets.” ‘‘ Fear God and | We keep them on duty ten hours a day and 
keep His commandments, this is the whole | pay them 14 dollars a week, and they are 
duty of man.” Men and only men have written | proving themselves in every way competent 
commentaries and interpreted the Bible for , and efficient. We are very particular in select- 
centuries, and the man-made doctrine of the | ing them, and had no trouble in getting good 
subjection of women they have most carefully | opens and a great many more than we are 
reserved out of the superstitions of the past. able to employ. It gives us a clean service, 
4 women think for themselves and decline | and we. think that this will be a new field for 
to be ruled any longer by the tradition of men | the employment of ladies.” 
or make themselves to be in reality the irre- | 
one creatures some men wish to ore 
em 


In all my experience of sermon hearing (and 
it has been a long one, for I must have heard 
thonsande), I never once heard a minister 
preach on the subjection of women in marriage. 
There are plenty of texts for them to choose 
from, and it is evidently a cardinal doctrine of 
the Apostle Paul’s teaching. It affects the 
mental and moral condition of a-woman for 
life, but is carefully concealed as far as any 
public teaching or explanation of it is con- 
cerned. It might not be in the Bible at all. 
How can this be explained? If it be a truth- 
ful doctrine let us have it out into the light, 
and see if this foolish and hurtful ‘‘ vow of 
obedience” will bear the full light of 
common-sense, of morality, of present day 
light, and lastly, and more important still 
will it bear the light of our Saviour’s teaching. 
The interpretation of some of these passages in 
the New Testament with regard to women is 
simply absurd. I have before me as I write a 
commentary written in recent times by a learned 
divine. He says that, ‘although woman was 
created in the image of God, yet as the moon is 
in relation to the sun, so woman shines, not so 
much with light direct from God, as with light 
derived from man. She may come into grace 
individually, into direct communion with God, 
but even here, much of her knowledge is 
mediately given her through man, on whom 
she is naturally dependent.” ‘The man being 
made immediately by God as His glory 
has no veil or medium between himself and 
God!" How holy the men should be upon 
whom rests all this glorious distinction. 
Another quotation: ‘St. Paul means that the 
women may not ask any question in public, 
they must ask at home, not any other man but 
their own husband ; to speak in public would be 
an act of independence as if they were not 
subject to their husbands.” 

Let us seek to know the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus; and let us protest continually 
against the mischievous doctrine of the in- 
equality of souls. If women would refuse to 
repeat the marriage vow as it now stands and has 
been forced upon them for centuries past, they 
would gain immensely in the respect of men. 
Unfortunately they have been chained down to 
believe in this superstition so long that their 
moral vision on the subject of their own rights 
and personal self-respect is in many cases very 
defective. Let us hope that soon women will 
see that they are responsible only to God for 
their right conduct in life. 
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MRS. BROWNING. 
By Mrs. C. Tennant. 

“Mrs. Brownine is a personality of particular 
‘interest to women. In the first place she was 
the first great poetess that England has pro- 
duced. Before hér time women had occasion- 
ally written poetry, but among them were 
none who could be placed in the first rank. 
She is still more interesting, however, to her 
-sex, for her thought upon women’s questions 
than for her ability as a poet. Indeed, in this 
latter respect she was surpassed, in the opinion 
of most critics, by her younger contemporary, 
Christina Rossetti, a poet with much higher 
gifts of imagination and originality, perhaps 
the greatest spiritual poet of the age, but 
@ woman apparently with a much narrower 
‘range of intellectual interests and inferior in 
power and activity of thought to Mrs. Brown- 
ng. The appearance of these two feminine 
stars on the horizon of the poet’s sky coincides 
with the sudden, and to some people unaccount- 
able, bursting forth of other dormant powers 
amongst women ; and it is an irresistible ques- 
tion to agsk—* What mysterious force has caused 
-guch a wave of intellectual life to gather and 
roll over into the XIXth Century?” 

Mrs. Browning. herself said, ‘‘ it is a strong 
-impression with me that, previous to Joanna 
Baillie, there was no such thing in England as 
- poetess. The divine breath which seemed to 
-come and go, and ere it went, filled the land 
with that crowd of true poets whom we call 
‘the old dramatists'—why did it never pass 
even in the lyrical form over the lips of a 
woman?” Mrs. Browning thought this the 
more remarkable because, as she said, in Tudor 
times and afterwards, there were many women 
of deeper acquirements than are common now. 
I think Mrs. Browning forgot that these were 
really the few. [t was certainly not a common 
thing then for women to be highly educated. 
‘Sir Thomas More taught his daughters both 
Latin and Greek; but it was considered a 

singular thing to do. Genius is rare, and the 
‘ ehances of it expressing itself would be much 
‘Jess in the case of women than of men. One 
would naturally expect a female genius to sweep 
-into the field of view at rarer intervals. 

However the fact is to be explained, it is 
-remarkable that never before have so many true 
poets and great authors of the first order risen 
up among women as in this nineteenth century, 
the woman’s century. Perhaps the absence of 
song among women before this time may be 
compared to the equally strange fact of the 
lack of first-rate music in England, whilst the 
Germans, who are of the same race, have pro- 
duced a large number of the best composers. 

Mrs. Browning was born in the year 1806, at 
the beginning of this century, so that the “‘ new 
woman’s movement” was in its infancy. In 
the year 1855, we find her expressing her opinion 
that the opening of the nursing profession to 
ladies was not calculated to solve the woman's 
question or to be the least gain to it. Againsta 
friend who thought this work opened a new 
position for the sex, Mrs. Browning contended 
that it was merely a revival of old virtues. She 
then gives us her strong conviction of the 
necessity of women thinkers and artists, “‘ in- 
volving more good to general humanity than is 
involved in lint.” There was much truth in 
Mrs. Browning’s remark that ‘the very same 
men who called the lady nurses ‘ angels’ would 
curse the impudence of the very same women 
if they stirred an inch as thinkers or artists.” 

Whatever Mrs. Browning’s views on the 
mental powers of women may have been, she 


considered that they suffered greatly from lack 
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of proper development. ‘“‘ Women want to be | real virtues are human, i.c., belong to man as 
the ruling race of beings in both sexes of that 
race. The virtues are of no sex, and all human 
beings must aim alike for the highest standard 


made to think actively; their apprehension is 
quicker than that of men, but their defect lies, 
for the most part, in the logical faculty, and in 
the higher mental activities.” This passage | of life. 
reminds anyone who has been accustomed to 
visiting amongst the poor and ill-educated of | thought about marriage; partic 
the peculiarity which so frequently marks 
their mental processes. Sensible poor people 
are very quick in their verdicts, and often 
very right in their instincts ; but, on the other 
hand, they often display great narrowness and 
lack of reasoning capacity. Things are judged on 
the surface, and lack of ability to probe beneath 
it leads to mistakes of judgment ; yet it some- 
times happens that those who have power to 
go deeper and more critically into things fail 
‘6 to see the wood for the trees,” and become 
confused, so that the judgment of a simple- 
hearted person is sometimes nearer the mark 
than that of one better educated. Mrs. 
Browning did not think there was much mental 
training to be got from learning languages, 
which was then generally considered the proper 
accomplishment of ladies. She was aware of 
the mental shortcomings of women, and was 
anxious that they should be remedied by bettet 
education and opportunity. She saw clearly 
that her sex needed the same liberty, encourage- 
ment and justice that men enjoyed, that they 
might develop to the highest all their faculties 
for the furtherance of humanity. . 

I might mention here Mrs. Browning's 
dislike of the word “ masculine.” She said, “TI 
hate and detest a masculine man; humanly 
bold, brave, true Mr. Kingsley is—a moral 
cordiality and an original intellect uniting in 
him.” ‘Manly, not masculine, an excellent 
distinction of Mrs. Jameson's.” In another 
place she speaks of liking the ‘‘manly soul” in 
Miss Cushman’s face and manners. Of course 
Mrs. Browning meant that all virtues that are 
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It is interesting to know what Mrs. Browning 


hers was the most perfect example of wedded 
happiness in the history of literature. She 
says, “I am romantic about love—a man’s 
life: does not develop rightly without it.” In 
writing to a friend who was about to become 
engaged, she says, ‘‘ This great fact of love and 
marriage is every woman's chief concern. . . . 
but I do earnestly entreat you to consider if 
you are sure of principles, sentiment, and of 
yourself, Because whether you know it or 
not, you are happily situated now as regards 
external circumstances. They give you liberty 
to follow your own devices, to think the 
beautiful and feel the noble; to live, in short, 
your individual life, which it is 80 hard to do in 
marriage, even where you marry worthily. I 
say this emphatically, yet. I consider a happy 
marriage as the happiest state, and that all 
pec reasons against love are ineffectual 
and stupid. Men risk a good deal in marriage, 
though not as much as women do; and, on the 
other hand, the singleness of a man, when 
his youth is over, is a sadder thing than 
the saddest which an unmarried woman can 
suffer.” Mrs. Browning’s singularly beautiful 
love story inspired her to write her exquisite 
“ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” pronounced by 
her husband to be the finest in any language 
since Shakespeare, Rossetti’s alone excepted. 
She had been an invalid for years, confined a 
great part of the year to her room, as the 
English climate did not suit her. Sorrow and 
pain had been her lot so long that it seemed 
impossible she should ever escape from her 
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Marcu 22, 1899. 
«‘ T saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ‘ware, 
‘To weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove,— 
* Guess now who holds thee!’ ‘ Death,’ I said. 
But there 
‘The silver answer rang — ‘Not Death, but 
Love.’” 


Her father, Mr. Barrett, had a rooted objec- 

tion to any of his children marrying, and in 
the case of Elizabeth, indeed, illness seemed to 
make it a natural impossibility, so that neither 
Miss Barrett nor her relations at first dreamed 
of the poet Browning wishing to marry her. 
Even when he spoke this wish, at first, Miss 
Barrett declined to even entertain the thought 
of marriage, but on Mr. Browning's persisting, 
in spite of all drawbacks, with that quiet deter- 
mination which seemed characteristic of his 
‘nature, she finally gave way for the sake of the 
good which he said she could do him, and 
recognising gratefully that it was the one 
chance of life for her. The pbysicians had 
told her she must go to live abroad ; that resi- 
dence in a sunnier clime afforded the last 
chance of her ever being better ; but her father 
refused, strangely enough, to let her go. The 
marriage took place, therefore, without her 
father’s knowledge or consent, quite privately. 
almost secretly, on September 12th, 1846. The 
bride returned to her home for one day after 
the ceremony, ani the next day the married 
lovers fairly eloped together to Italy. As she 
was forty years old, her father’s anger at her 
independent action was absurd. . 

Mrs. Browning’s health improved beyond all 
expectations in her happy married life in Italy ; 
and she was able to give to the world what 
she never would have given save for her mar- 
riage, that beautiful poem ‘ Aurora Leigh.” 
She put her inmost self into this poem; all her 
thoughts and convictions upon life, and upon 
moral and social progress. 

As the editor of Mrs. Browning's ‘“ Letters ” 
says, the poem is unquestionably a very remark- 
able work, and a highly characteristic work of 
one whose character was made up of pure 
thoughts and noble ideals. It attracted a host 
of readers, and was much liked and equally 
much disliked by people in general. Her hus- 
band was in ecstasies over its success, far more 
so than if he had written it himself. The daily 
and weekly Press greatly praised the poem, but 
one or two papers used violent language against 
it, amongst them the Tablet which branded 
*‘Aurora”’ as a “brazen-faced woman,’ and said 
that the story as a romance was grossly inde- 
cent. ‘Aurora Leigh,” which is a novel in 
verse, expresses Mrs. Browning's belief that men 
must learn to see the necessity and duty of women 
developing their faculties and talents earnestly 
for the world’s need, and that their gifts should 
not be narrowed down to the exclusive interests 
of husbands. She took a strong and new line 
in expressing her conviction that good pure 
‘women ought to break through the conventional 
tradi.ions which bid them ignore vice, and so 
leave miserable women to suffer wrongly by it 
everywhere. Her book gave great offence to 
some people, because of its reference to the 
condition of women in our cities, a subject to 
which conventional tradition would not allow 
women to refer. Mrs. Browning said ‘‘I have 
thought deeply otherwise. If a woman ignores 
these wrongs, then may women as a sex 

continue to suffer them; there is no help for 
any of us, let us be dumb and die.” Again: 
‘‘Tam deeply convinced that the corruption of 
our society requires not shut doors and windows, 
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but light and air. Has paterfamilias, with his 
Oriental traditions and veiled faces, very suc- 
cessfully dealt with a certain class of evils? 
What if materfamilias, with her quick, sure 
instincts, and honest, innocent eyes, do more 
towards their expulsion by simply looking at 
them and calling them by their names?” Of 
one victim of these wrongs ‘Aurora Leigh” 
exclaims :— 

‘* Her memory moans in upon me, 

Like the wind through ill-shut casements.” 

‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 
__As we should have expected, Mrs. Browning 
was a strong opponent of negro slavery, and 
here again she considered it a duty that women 
should take their share in destroying the evil 
thing. Always she seems to have been con- 
vinced that it was necessary that women 
should in all things step out into the 
arena of life and do the world’s work, 
whether of an agreeable or disagreeable kind. 
Someone had said that a woman had no busi- 
ness with questions like the question of slavery. 
Mrs. Browning replied, ‘Then she had better 
use a pen no more! She had better subside 
into slavery and concubinage herself, I think, 
as in the times of old, and take no rank among 
the thinkers and speakers.” . 

All that were oppressed received her 
sympathy and a voice on their behalf. Her 
pathetic poem, ‘“‘ The Cry of the Children,” which 
was written by her after the report on the em- 
ployment of children in mines and maru- 
factories appeared, is one of her best-known 
lyrics. It calls to mind the miseries the little 
ones of England suffered to make England 
rich. 

With the same eager interest and sympathy 
that she gave to everything, she threw herself 
into the politics of what might be called her 
adopted country, Italy. After her marriage 
she lived the greater part of her life in 
Italy, and her enthusiastic soul naturally 
entered into the life of the Italian people. 
Some people have thought that she was unjust 
and unpatriotic to England. She may have 
been mistaken and have judged her own 
country too harshly at times; but it would 
not be true at all to say that she failed in 
loyalty to her native land. Her love and 
sympathy always went out to the weak and 
oppressed, wherever they were found and of 
whatever race; in short she had no preju- 
dice of nationality ; her sympathies embraced 
her race. She sought truth, justice and 
righteousness for all the world; and if it be that 
her judgment was at fault occasionally, that is 
merely to say that she was human. 

Mrs. Browning’s married life was ideal, and 
her home happiness was crowned by the birth 
of her little son. She died in July, 1861. Her 
soul was too great for her fragile body; with 
mental strain on her delicate health she wore 
herself out. Her body seemed to become 
unable any longer to support her fierce spiritual 
strength. The last word, on being asked how 
she felt, was—‘ beautiful.” — 
“. . . . Jehovah Lord, 


Make room for rest, around me ! “out of sight 
Now float me, of the vexing land abhorred, 

Till in deep calms of space my soul may right 
Her nature, shoot large sail on lengthening cord, 

And rush exultant on the Infinite.” 


Miss KirstinE FRIEDRIKSEN, president of the 
Danish National Council of Women, has 
appointed Mrs. Fenwick Miller to sit as her 
proxy on the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Congress of Women. 
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A LONG-SUFFERING WIFE. 


RINGS CUT OFF HER FINGERS. 


A YORKSHIRE newspaper publishes a remark. 
able interview with a lady. She said:— 
‘Tam going on for sixty-two years, and my 
husband and myself have lived. in this one 
house over forty years. Some years ago my 
hands broke out and bled frightfully, and, ob ! 
I have been punished with them since then. 
The skin cracked, and — this I went to, 
and was eventually admit into, the York 
County Hospital, where I remained for = 
mon 


who 
burnt my hands with caustic, but got no better ;. 
I then went to other doctors with a similar 
result.” 

‘‘Then how did you get cured?" was the 
question put to the lady, whose hands showed 
no signs of disease now. 

‘‘ Well, about twelve months ago, by accident 
one day, I came across a book, and turning over 
its pages, I found an identical cage to mine— 
bleeding eczema in the hands. I was advised 
to try a box of Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale 
people, and didso. From the first they seemed 
to do me good. I had eczema also in my head, 
and rheumatism in my right knee. Sometimes 
when I got upstairs I could not get down again, 
and the surprising thing is, that though I took 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills for the eczemg only, 
the rheumatism disappeared at the same time.” 

‘““How’s your health now?” inquired the 
reporter. 

rs. Hodgson replied good - humouredly, 
‘*My health?—why I was never better in my 
life. There are plenty of people in the village 
who know about my hands, for I have had to 
get people to wash for me, and help in m 
household duties. I could do nothing at all ; 
could not wash my own face.” 

Skin troubles indicate one of two things— 
either an impoverished, vitiated state of the 
blood, or general debility. The blood, being 
impure and heated, inflames the skin, giving 
rise to blotches, pimples, eczema, boils, or a 
sallow, muddy complexion. Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills, though not a purgative, not onl 
purify, but at the same time directly sarioh 
the blood, and give it warmth and colour, 
causing skin troubles to disappear and give 
place to a clear, smooth complexion. An 
aperient should be used before commencing 
the pills, which are praised on all hands for 
their cures in cases of all diseases arising from 
impoverishment of the blood, scrofula, rickets, 
chronic erysipelas, consumption of the bowels 
and lungs, anemia, pale and sallow com- 
plexion, general weakness, palpitations, pains 
in the back, neuralgia, early decay, all forms of 
female weakness and hysteria, also paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, and _ sciatica. 
These pills are a tonic, not a purgative, they 
are genuine only with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ pink pills for pale people, and are 
sold by chemists, and by Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Company, Holborn-viaduct, London. E.C., 
at two shillings and ninepence a box, or 
six boxes for thirteen shillings and ninepence. 
Pink pills sold loose or from glass jars are not 
Dr. Williams’; accept them only in the pink 
closed wrapper as above described. 


A Woman Painanturortst. — There is an- 
nounced the death, at the age of sixty-seven, of 
Mme. Coralie Cahen, who, a childless widow 
since 1469, distinguished herself by her devotion 
to the wounded during the war of 1870. 
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